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To  the  Right  Honourable 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  HARTINGTON,  P.C.,  M.P., 
ET-C.,  ETC.,  ETC., 

Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 


My  Lord, 

If  by  the  accident  of  birth,  or  other  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance, I had  been  called  upon  to  occupy  the  high 
position  you  so  honourably  fill,  I should  on  all  questions 
affecting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  have 
deemed  it  pre-eminently  my  duty  to  listen  to  the  truth. 

I should  also  have  considered  it  the  highest  compliment 
a fellow-subject  could  pay  me,  if  he  confidently  appealed  to 
my  sense  of  justice,  well  knowing  that  what  he  asked  was 
opposed  to  my  avowed  prejudices  or  preconceived  opinions. 

That  is  my  position  with  regard  to  your  Lordship,  when  I 
ask  you  very  seriously  to  consider  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  address  ; 
when  I ask  you,  if  you  hear  my  statements  denied  or  my 
views  controverted,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  proving 
Ithe  one  and  defending  the  other;  when  I ask  you  with 
jprofound  respect  to  permit  me  to  dedicate  this  humble 
effort  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  science,  of  justice,  and  of 
'the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  to  one  who  has  inherited  a 
; great  name  from  his  ancestors,  and  who  will,  I doubt  not, 
'hand  down  a still  greater  name  to  his  successors. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  sincere 
: regard,  your  Lordship’s  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Charles  Bell  Taylor,  M.D. 

Nottingham. 
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PREFACE. 


; Shortly  after  my  matriculation  as  a student  at  the  Ecole  de  Medi- 
!j  cine  in  Parts,  I overheard  a burly  Frenchman  remark  to  a pretty, 
delicate-looking  girl,  who  was  evidently  trying  to  avoid  him,  “Je  te 
; ferai  mettre  en  carte.’’  What  did  it  mean  ? I learnt  afterwards  that 
; it  meant,  that  if  she  did  not  accede  to  his  wishes,  he  would  denounce 
her  to  the  police,  and  have  her  registered  as  a prostitute.  I said, 
“But  can  he  do  this? ’’and  was  assured,  “ That  nothing  was  more 
simple  ; that  an  anonymous  letter  would  suffice  ; and  that  the  police 
considered  such  sources  of  information,  either  from  men  or  women, 
extremely  valuable.”  I saw  at  once  what  an  awful  power  rvas  placed 
in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  persons  ; of  persons  who  ought  to  have 
no  power  at  all ; of  wretches  who  might  be  actuated  by  the  basest 
motives  or  the  fiercest  passions,  lust  ! jealousy  ! or  revenge  ! and  I 
was  struck  with  horror!  This,  then,  was  the  French  system  of 
slavery  and  licensed  prostitution  ! which,  being  translated,  means  pre- 
cisely the  English  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

Subsequent  experience  in  the  streets,  in  the  cafds,  in  the  public 
1 saloons,  and  hospitals  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  other  conti- 
nental cities,  confirmed  my  originar  impression.  I saw  that  women, 

; who  had  as  much  right  to  walk  about  as  any  gentleman  or  lady  in  the 
land,  mere  afraid  to  walk  about,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were 
arrested  and  violated  simply  for  jualking  about , and  I came  to  under- 
| stand  what  a foul  thing  the  so-called  purification  of  our  streets  really 
was.  I saw  that  worse  forms  of  venereal  disease  than  I had  ever 
seen  before,  or  have  ever  seen  since,  abounded  on  all  sides.  I saw 
that  this  disease  was  constantly  again  and  again,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, contracted  by  men  on  the  strength  of  a false  security,  and  I 
realized  what  a shameful  imposition  the  whole  scheme  was,  even  when 
tried  on  the  lowest  ground,  and  regarded  as  a purely  sanitary  mea- 
sure. All  my  experience  since  as  a practitioner  has  confirmed  the 
conclusions  at  which  I arrived  when  a student,  and  I have  not  now, 
after  ample  experience  and  exceptional  opportunities  of  judging,  the 
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slightest  hesitation  in  denouncing  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  as  the 
foulest  and  at  the  same  time  the  silliest  piece  of  despotism  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

I used  to  boast  to  my  foreign  friends  that  such  an  obscenely  cruel, 
such  a hideously  unjust  law,  would  never  find  a foothold  in  England. 
I forgot  for  the  moment  that  “ the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance,’’ 
and  such  possibilities  as  secret  legislation  after  midnight  in  empty 
Houses,  never  presented  themselves  to  my  imagination.  I know  better 
now,  and  can  see  clearly  that  a few  conspirators  in  a British  Parlia- 
ment are  capable  of  effecting  almost  anything,  however  base  or 
foolish,  in  the  shape  of  legislation,  and  that  if  the  people  are  to  be 
protected  they  must  have  a check — a power  of  veto — upon  the  doings 
of  their  so-called  representatives,  they  must  vindicate  our  ancient  and 
glorious  constitution,  and  re-establish  those  rights,  older  than  Parlia- 
ments, which  our  wise  and  brave  old  forefathers  fought,  bled,  and 
died  to  maintain. 

Everywhere  this  bastard  law,  this  legalized  outrage  on  humanity, 
crumbles  into  dust  on  exposure.  The  first  of  January,  1884,  sees  the  last 
of  the  system  in  Paris.  On  that  day,  the  prisons  of  St.  Lazare,  the  Lour- 
cine,  the  Midi,  and  the  whole  gang  of  police  spies  will  be  swept  away,  and 
for  ever.  Is  England  to  be  the  last  stronghold  of  slavery  and  licensed 
prostitution,  miscalled  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts?  God  forbid  ! 
Have  we  not  been  disgraced  enough  during  the  last  fourteen  years  ? 
Are  we  to  be  dressed  up  again  in  the  filthy  infected  rags  which  other 
nations  are  casting  on  cne  side?  Never  ! The  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  for  years  have  sacrificed  time,  money,  ease,  and  talent  in  pas- 
sionate protest  against  this  foul  iniquity,  are  not  going  to  rest  now  or 
submit  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  These  Acts  grossly 
violate  the  constitution,  trample  under  foot  the  right  of  the  people 
to  common  law,  outrage  religion,  morality,  all  just  sentiment  and 
common  sense.  Are  we  to  submit  to  them  again  ? Never!  We  can 
and  will  go  on  fighting  to  the  last,  and  leave  worthy  successors  i‘ 
needs  be.  Woman  suffrage  looms  in  the  near  future  ; and,  if  neces- 
sary, we  will  appeal  to  every  individual  working  man  and  woman 
in  the  kingdom  against  their  recreant,  so-called,  representatives. 
In  one  word,  we  won’t  HAVte  it!  It  is  by  the  people  in  the  last 
resort  that  this  question  must  be  determined,  and  we  know  well  what 
the  people  will  say  ; we  know  that  they  hate  injustice,  and  what  they 
hate  they  will  most  assuredly  destroy. 


C.  B.  T. 


A SPEECH 


BY 

CHARLES  BELL  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E., 

On  the  Second.  Reading  of  a “ Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Contagious 

Diseases  Acts.” 

Nottingham  Parliamentary  Debating  Society,  Feb.,  18S3. 


Mr.  Speaker,— Sir, — 

The  distinguished  author  of  “The  Coming  Revo- 
lution,” Professor  Francis  Newman,  has  remarked  in  one  of  his 
recent  essays,  “ That  we  are  fast  approaching  that  period  in  our 
history  when  our  greatest  achievements  will  be  the  repeal  of  per- 
nicious laws ; ” and  I must  confess,  that  I have  often  thought  that 
if  an  association  could  be  formed  that  could  and  would  secure 
the  repeal  of  all  the  bad  and  pernicious  laws  which  have  been 
foisted  upon  us  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  if  the 
same  association  could  and  would  protect  us  from  any  further 
legislation  for  a like  period, — that  an  incalculable  boon  would  be 
conferred  upon  the  people  of  this  country.  (Hear.)  As  it  is, 
although  we  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  “ There  is  no  evil 
so  great  as  the  loss  of  liberty,”  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  the 
pretence  of  dealing  with  certain  social  matters  which  are  really 
unimportant  and  in  my  opinion  much  better  left  alone,  we  are 
being  gradually  robbed  of,  I may  say  legislated  out  of,  all  our 
liberties;  and  this,  too,  by  a mere  handful  of  utterly  irresponsible 
individuals,  who  coolly  assume  that  the  people  of  this  great 
country  have  no  rights  whatever,  and  whose  sole  claim  to  power 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  have  managed  somehow  or  other  to 
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get  into  Parliament.  I say  a mere  handful ; because  although  we 
all  know  that  there  are  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  Members  of 
Parliament,  we  must  not  forget  that  furiy  constitutes  a quotum  ; 
that  most  important  business  is  often  transacted  even  without  a 
quorum ; and  that  any  number  of  Members,  however  small,  may, 
if  they  choose  to  conspire,  pass  laws  which  are  binding  not  only 
upon  thirty-five  millions  of  people  in  this  country,  but,  if  we  in- 
clude India  and  the  Colonies,  upon  something  like  three  hundred 
millions  of  people.  It  is  monstrous  ! It  is  absurd  ! I cannot 
conceive  a more  complete  despotism— a worse  or  more  fatal  form 
of  despotism,  since  it  is  not  only  irresponsible  but  also  anony- 
mous.* 

If  I am  told,  Sir,  that  Parliament  would  do  no  wrong; 
that  the  gentlemen  who  are  kind  enough  to  make  laws  for  us 
would  not  make  bad  laws ; or  that,  if  by  any  accident  a bad  law 
did  find  its  way  on  to  the  statute  book,  that  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  House  would  suffice  for  its  speedy  repeal ; — 
then,  Sir,  I reply,  “ Credat  Judcetis."  I don’t  care  by  what  trickery 
an  Act  may  have  been  passed,- — I don’t  care  how  base  or  how 
foolish  it  may  be, — it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  repealed. 
Look  at  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  a measure  which,  I believe, 
for  the  first  time  in  English  legislation,  was  presented  without  a 
preamble ; the  purport  of  which  was  designedly  concealed  under 
a misleading  title,  and  which  was  smuggled  through  the  House 
of  Commons  after  midnight,  without  discussion,  unknown  to  the 
constituencies,  and  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  Members 
themselves ; — an  Act,  Sir,  which  I do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as 
the  grossest  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  country 
and  the  guaranteed  rights  of  British  subjects  that  has  ever  been 
perpetrated an  Act  for  which  there  never  was  the  slightest 


* To  this  it  may  be  added  that  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of 
Members  are  either  connected  with  the  Naval  or  Military  sendees,  or  hold 
offices  of  emolument,  or  have  held  offices  of  emolumtnt  under  a former 
Government,  or  expect  again  to  hold  office  on  a change  of  Government,  and 
that  all  the  persons  so  interested  in  the  supplies  voted  by  tl  e House,  sit  and 
vote  such  supplies  ; — a circumstance  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  legisla- 
tive assembly  in  the  world. 
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necessity  ; which  has  failed  signally  in  every  known  clime  and 
age  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  and  which  takes  the  place  of  other 
measures— I mean  voluntary  hospitals— which  would  not  only 
suffice,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  mitigate  disease,  but  accomplish 
infinitely  more  good  in  other  ways  than  vain  and  aggravating 
efforts  at  police  control.*  (Cheers.) 

Permit  me  to  consider  these  points  a little  in  detail,  and 
First,  as  to  the  necessity. 

These  Acts  are  devised  in  order  to  protect  men  who  incur 
the  risks  of  promiscuous  intercourse  from  the  occasional  conse- 
quences of  their  own  deliberate  folly,  and  the  question  we  have  to 
consider,  taking  the  very  lowest  ground  of  opposition  to  the  Acts 
and  ignoring  for  the  moment  all  higher  considerations,  is — How 
far  is  the  national  health  affected  by  the  diseases  in  question  ? 
Well,  Sir,  a proportion — I should  say  a considerable  proportion — 
of  such  men  escape  disease  altogether ; of  those  who  do  contract 
disease  the  vast  majority  suffer  only  from  gonorrhoea,  which 
the  promoters  of  the  Acts  are  only  too  eager  to  admit  cannot  on 
any  plea  whatever  be  considered  a matter  of  State  concern ; of 
those  who  contract  local  lesions,  abrasions,  or  chancres,  as  they 
are  called,  the  great  majority  escape  syphilis,  and  are  consequently 
less  injured  or  incommoded  than  if  they  had  contacted  gonor- 
rhcca;  while  those  who  do  contract  that  serious  disease,  true 
syphilis,  are  nevertheless  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  readily  and 
permanently  cured,  and  when  cured  do  not  suffer  from  relapsing 
illness  themselves,  or  entail  disease  on  their  offspring.  There  are 
the  facts  : they  cannot  be  rebutted ; and  I say,  in  face  of  such 
facts,  where  is  the  necessity  for  any  special  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject? (Hear.) 

Why,  Sir,  when  the  North  York  Militia  were  carefully  ex- 
amined with  a view  to  test  this  question  at  Scarborough  six  years 
ago,  there  were  only  three  cases  of  venereal  sores  among  600 
men;  when  they  were  again  examined  in  1880,  there  were  only 
two  cases  of  sores  among  600  men;  and  in  1881,  there  were  only 

* Voluntary  hospitals  in  Glasgow  have  effected  an  immense  reduction  of 
' disease. 
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three  cases  among  650  men.  When  the  Queen’s  Own  Stafford- 
shire Militia  were  carefully  examined,  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  in  1877,  there  were  only  two  cases  of  sores  among  928 
men  besides  officers ; in  1878  there  were  only  two  cases  among 
799  men;  in  1879,  only  one  case  among  1,003  men;  and  in 
July,  1880,  only  two  cases  among  1,051  men. 

Again,  Sir,  when  5,830  militiamen — men  taken  from  all  parts  | 
of  the  country  not  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  care-  | 
fully  examined  on  assembly  at  Aldershot,  in  order  to  show  the  t 
appalling  prevalence  of  venereal  disease  among  the  civil  popula-  I 
tion  of  this  country,  there  was  only  one  case  of  true  syphilis  in  the  I 
whole  number.  Is  this  a state  of  things,  Sir,  let  me  ask,  calling  I 
for  exceptional  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  ? Why,  Sir,  when  II 
10,000  factory  children  were  examined  singly  and  separately,  in  I 
order  to  show  how  we  suffer  from  inherited  affections  of  venereal 
origin,  the  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  report  “that  there  was 
scarcely  a trace  of  syphilis ; ” and  the  reports  of  the  Children’s 
Infirmaries  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  show  that 
among  266,000  sick  children  only  1.4  per  cent,  were  affected 
with  hereditary  syphilis. 

When,  Sir,  we  were  told  that  we  must  submit  to  the  obnox- 
ious provisions  of  these  Acts  because  of  the  great  increase  and 
virulence  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  army  ; venereal  diseases  of  I 
all  kinds  were  falling  off  most  satisfactorily  in  the  army,  and  true 
syphilis,  the  only  venereal  disease  of  any  consequence,  actually 
fell  from  1859  to  1S66,  without  any  legislation  whatever,  from  35.86 
to  24.77  Per  1,000  men. 

When,  Sir,  we  were  told  that  ship-loads  of  sailors  and  whole 
regiments  of  soldiers  were  lost  to  the  service  from  the  incidence 
of  venereal  diseases,  it  is  a fact,  Sir,  that  not  ten  soldiers  in  ten 
thousand  were  lost  to  the  service  from  any  form  of  venereal 
disease  whatever  : indeed,  accidental  wounds  in  the  time  of  peace, 
on  the  home  stations,  actually  caused  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  invaliding  that  was  due  to  all  forms  of  venereal  diseases. 
When,  Sir,  it  was  alleged  that  venereal  diseases  were  concealed  | 
on  account  of  the  respectability  of  the  persons  affected,  and  Mr. 
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Hopwood  called  for  a return*  from  every  workhouse  hospital  in 
England,  where  there  would  be  no  reason  whatever  for  conceal- 
ment, it  was  ascertained  that  in  twenty  counties  put  together,  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  in  the  workhouse  hos- 
pitals was  only  forty-one,  or  about  two  for  a county ; and  in 
twenty-nine  counties  put  together,  there  were  only  seven  deaths. 
In  fact,  the  deaths  from  syphilis  at  all  ages  among  paupers,  in- 
cluding infants,  children,  and  adults,  were  only  eight  in  a million, 
which  was  not  one  in  r 00,000;  and  among  the  general  population, 
one  in  120,000!  Indeed,  Sir,  almost  as  many  men  cut  their 
throats  in  this  country,  where  suicide  is  not  common,  as  die  of 
syphilis ; more  women,  by  one-half,  die  yearly  of  such  a natural 
process  as  childbirth  than  the  entire  mortality  from  this  so-called 
fearful  disease  ; rheumatism,  which  is  supposed  never  to  kill,  kills 
nearly  twice  as  many;  and  that  insignificant  disease  called  thrush, 
for  which  one  hardly  ever  sends  for  a doctor,  causes  more  mor- 
tality on  an  average  of  years  than  syphilis,  the  worst  form  of 
venereal  disease.  As  to  the  relative  proportion  of  these  diseases, 
there  were  sixty-four  cases  of  gonorrhoea  to  one  case  of  syphilis 
among  the  militiamen  examined  at  Aldershot,  and  sixteen  cases 
of  sores  to  one  case  of  true  syphilis.  Whatever  the  actual 
proportion  may  be  among  the  general  population,  no  one  would 
attempt  to  deny  for  one  moment  that  the  cases  of  simple  sores 
and  gonorrhoea  (diseases  of  little  consequence)  are  everywhere 
vastly  in  excess  of  cases  of  true  syphilis.  In  fact,  true  syphilis 
(the  only  venereal  disease  of  any  consequence)  constitutes  but  a 
mere  fringe  or  small  fraction  of  the  whole  mass  of  venereal 
diseases  which  have  been  all  lumped  together  by  the  Association 
for  extending  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  as  though  they  were 
all  syphilitic,  equally  serious  in  character,  and  equally  fit  subjects 
for  legislative  interference. 

Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  truth  respecting  this  small  proportion 
of  venereal  disease,  true  syphilis?  In  the  words  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  the  leading  quarterly  journal 
of  medical  science,  “ The  majority  of  those  who  have  undergone 
* Return  House  of  Commons,  12th  June,  1877,  No.  260. 
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this  disease  (true  constitutional  syphilis)  live  as  long  as  they  other- 
wise could  have  expected  to  live,  and  die  at  last  of  diseases 
with  which  syphilis  has  no  more  to  do  than  the  man  in  the  moon  ; 
they  are  active  wealth-producing  members  of  society  so  long  as 
they  continue  in  it.”  In  the  words  of  Lancereaux,  whose  work 
was  considered  of  so  much  importance  that  it  has  been  trans- 
lated by  the  Sydenham  Society,  “ In  these  cases,  which  are  far 
from  being  rare  (i.e.,  in  the  great  majority),  syphilis  is  but  an  abortive 
disease,  slight  and  benignant,  it  does  not  leave  behind  any  trouble- 
some trace  of  its  passage.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upjon  this  point  at  the  present  day,  when  syphilis  inspires  exag- 
gerated fears.  It  should  be  known  that  this  disease  becomes 
dissipated  completely  in  a great  number  of  cases  after  the  cessation 
of  the  cutaneous  eruption,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  primary 
lesion.”  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Simon,  the  late  medical  officer  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  pathologists 
of  the  present  day,  “ In  the  majority  of  cases  this  disease 
(true  syphilis)  is  probably  only  of  transient  importance  to  the 
person  attacked.”  In  the  words  of  Professor  Syme,  probably  the 
greatest  surgeon  of  the  present  century,  It  is  now  fully  ascer- 
tained that  the  poison  of  the  present  day  does  not  give  rise  to 
the  dreadful  consequences  which  have  been  mentioned  : the  case 
may  be  tedious,  and  the  skin,  throat,  or  periosteum  slightly 
affected,  but  none  of  the  serious  effects  which  used  to  be  so  much 
dreaded  ever  appear,  and  even  the  trivial  ones  just  mentioned 
comparatively  seldom  present  themselves.  We  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  virulence  of  the  poison  has  worn  itself  out, 
or  that  the  effects  formerly  attributed  to  it  depended  upon  treat- 
ment.” In  the  words  of  Dr.  Druitt,  formerly  President  of  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  “ Cases  of  syphilis  are 
rare  among  the  middle  and  better  classes  in  London,  and  soon 
got  over.”  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Byrne,  Surgeon  to  the  Dublin 
Lock  Hospital,  “ There  is  not  nearly  so  much  syphilis  as  there 
used  to  be  ; formerly  we  saw  persons  who  had  lost  their  noses 
from  syphilis,  now  you  won’t  see  such  a case  for  yeais.”  In  the 
words  of  Fournier,  the  great  French  syphilographer,  “ In  ninety- 
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five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  true  syphilis  the  disease  is  ‘ veritably 
benign.’  ” In  the  words  .of  Surgeon-Major  Whyatt,  who  was 
examined  before  the  Commons’  Committee  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  “ I can  speak  fully  to  the  fact 
that  the  venereal  diseases  of  the  present  day  are  of  a very  much 
milder  character  than  they  used  to  be ; the  class  of  syphilitic 
diseases  which  we  see  are  of  very  mild  character,  and,  in  fact, 
none  of  the  ravages  that  formerly  used  to  be  committed  on  the 
appearance  and  aspect  of  the  men  are  now*to  be  seen.  This  is 
the  experience  of  all  surgeons,  both  civil  and  military.”  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  YVolferstan,  the  late  House  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital,  Devonport,  “ Before  the  enactment  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  it  was  very  rarely  indeed  that  I ever  saw  a 
bad  case  of  syphilis.”  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson, 
President  of  the  Pathological  Society,  and  author  of  Norwegian 
Notes,  “ Syphilis  has  declined  in  England  at  least  as  decidedly  as 
in  Norway.  Worm  eaten  skulls  are  relics  of  the  past  which  anti- 
quarian pathologists  will  do  well  to  take  great  care  of,  for  they 
cannot  be  replaced,  and  their  value  will  increase.  So  also  of  the 
sunken  nose,  the  destroyed  palate,  and  serpiginous  ulcerations : 
they  are  now  rarely  seen.  Nodes  on  the  skull  or  tibia  are  in  the 
present  day  interesting  cases,  and  by  no  means  frequent.  The 
youngest  apprentice  knows  how  to  cure  nocturnal  pains,  and  is 
only  too  glad  to  get  a good  case — (they  are  so  rare)  - to  try  his 
skill  on.”  (Hear,  hear.) 

I could  go  on  quoting  evidence  like  this  all  night ; in  fact, 
this  is  the  testimony  of  every  surgeon  who  has  had  any  experience 
at  all.  For  instance,  Mr.  J.  R.  Lane,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  and 
the  Lock  Hospital,  London,  says  in  his  recent  Harveian  Lectures 
on  Syphilis  : “ Does  not  everyone  whose  experience  is  long  enough 
know  of  patients  who  have  had  syphilis  in  their  youth,  have 
recovered  in  due  course  from  all  its  symptoms,  who  had  no  relapse, 
and  who  afterwards  married  and  had  perfectly  healthy  children? 
I myself,”  he  adds,  “ looking  back  over  thirty  years,  can  call  to 
mind  numbers,  not  of  patients  only,  but  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  whom  this  has  been  the  history.”  There  is  the  truth, 
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Sir,  respecting  venereal  diseases.  Ponder  these  facts  and  tell  me, 
is  there  any  necessity  for  any  exceptional  legislation  on  the 
subject  ? 

We  are  told,  Sir,  that  we  must  submit  to  this  sort  of  obscene 
folly  on  account  of  “ innocent  wives  and  children.”  But,  Sir,  the 
State  will  not,  cannot,  protect  the  innocent  wife  of  an  adulterous  hus- 
band by  pretending  to  disinfect  public  women  for  his  use,  because 
the  security  is  a downright  bad  one,  and  we  all  know  that  the- 
erring  husband  could  not  possibly  have  a greater  inducement  to 
go  astray.  Of  873  men  who  contracted  this  worst  form  of  venereal 
disease  (true  syphilis)  in  Paris,  625  owed  their  misfortunes  to 
public  prostitutes,  who,  if  such  regulations  had  been  worth  a rush, 
would  have  been  free  from  disease.  If  you  want  to  spread 
syphilis  among  innocent  wives,  tell  married  men  that  you  have  so 
arranged  matters  that  henceforth  the  brothel  will  be  a safe  resort. 
(Hear.)  That  is  what  you  are  doing  under  these  Acts,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  innocent  children.  Besides,  Sir,  inherited 
syphilis  does  not  affect  one  in  5,000  of  our  population,  and  it  is 
more  common  among  innocent  children  in  countries  where  this 
system  has  been  in  force  for  nearly  a century,  than  it  was  in 
England  before  these  Acts  were  dreamed  of.* 

No,  Sir,  the  cry  of  innocent  children  is  a weakf  device  of 
our  opponents,  for  so  rarely  is  syphilis  transmitted  from  parent 
to  offspring,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the 
peculiar  affections  supposed  to  be  indicative,  of  that  disease  are 
really  caused  by  it.  Dr.  Adam  Owre,  of  Christiania,  has  carefully 
investigated  this  question.  He  attended,  years  ago,  twenty-nine 
men  for  undoubted  constitutional  syphilis.  He  has  watched  them 

* “ The  deaths  from  hereditary  syphilis  in  countries  where  regulations 
are  in  force  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  in  England.  There  are  more 
deaths  in  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Prussia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Austria,  Russia,  Bavaria,  than  in  England  before  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  were  dreamed  of,” — (See  Pape r by  Dr.  Pi  shorn,  read  at  the  Congress 
of  Public  Health  held  at  Brussels. ) 

f That  it  is  a hypocritical  pretext  is  clear,  for  the  Acts  make  no  provision 
for  innocent  children  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  innocent  wives,  for  a 
woman  must  be  registered  as  a prostitute  to  obtain  medical  relief!  1 
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since : they  have  married,  and  when  the  Doctor  wrote,  had 
become  the  fathers  of  fifty-five  children.  Now,  Sir,  how  many  of 
these  children  do  you  suppose  showed  any  trace  of  the  disease  ? 
Not  one  ! they  were  all  absolutely  healthy.  I have  already  quoted 
Mr.  Lane  to  the  same  effect.  Victor  de  Meric  gave  similar 
evidence  before  the  Venereal  Commission.  I can  point  to  quite 
a number  of  absolutely  healthy  children  myself,  the  offspring  of 
parents  who  I know  have  had  syphilis.  This  is  the  experience 
of  all  surgeons  ; and  Founder,  Ricord’s  successor  at  the  Hopital 
du  Midi,  the  great  French  authority  on  syphilis,  has  pursued  a 
similar  line  of  investigation.  He  has  recorded  the  histories  of 
eighty-seven  syphilitic  men,  whom  he  has  watched  for  years,  until 
they  have  become  the  fathers  of  156  children;  and  how  many  of 
these  children  do  you  suppose  are  victims  of  this  disease  which 
the  promoters  of  the  Acts  tell  us  is  constantly  transmitted  from 
parent  to  offspring  ? Not  one  ! they  were  all  absolutely  healthy. 
Why,  Sir,  as  the  Editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chi rur- 
gical  Review  has  remarked,  “ If  one-half  of  the  sensational  non- 
sense which  has  been  written  on  this  and  allied  subjects  were 
true,  there  would  not  be  an  untainted  individual  in  Europe.” 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  tells  us,  in  an 
able  leader  on  this  subject,  that  scarlet  fever  causes  more  devasta- 
tion in  one  year,  than  syphilis,  the  worst  form  of  venereal  disease, 
in  ten  years.  If  he  had  said  in  a quarter  or  half  a century,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  far  off  the  mark  ; and  the  same  remark 
would  be  true,  a fortiori , of  numerous  other  diseases,  such  as 
typhoid  fever,  which  causes  15,000  deaths  annually,  and  sickens 
at  least  three  times  as  many  more  ; of  typhus  fever,  which  is  far 
more  fatal ; of  influenza  and  common  cold,  which,  according  to  a 
recent  authority,  causes  j 20,000  deaths  every  year;  of  measles,  of 
croup,  of  whooping-cough,  of  cholera,  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  and 
other  diseases  too  numerous  to  mention. 

We  never  heard  of  Government  outraging  the  religious  and 
moral  sentiments  of  the  nation,  taxing  decent  people,  trampling 
the  constitution  under  foot,  employing  an  army  of  police  spies 
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and  doctors,  and  violating  women,  in  order  to  protect  us  from 
any  of  these  very  serious  maladies  from  which  we  cannot  pro- 
tect ourselves.  Then  does  it  not  strike  you  as  a very  strange 
caprice,  that  our  senators  should  begin  with  comparatively  un- 
important maladies  from  which  no  man  need  suffer  unless  he 
deliberately  chooses  ? I say  it  is  downright  lunacy  ! Or  is  it 
hypocrisy  ? Don’t  imagine,  Sir,  that  the  promoters  of  these  Acts 
want  to  get  rid  of  prostitution.  Far  from  it.  They  insist  upon 
prostitution ; but  it  must  be  prostitution  of  a peculiar  kind — the 
prostitutes  must  be  slaves.  Slavery  and  Licensed  Prostitution 
is  the  essence  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  The  authors  of 
these  Acts  knew  that  John  Bull  had  a constitutional  objection  to 
slavery— they  knew  that  passionate  resistance  to  oppression  is 
one  of  the  mainsprings  of  English  character ; so  in  order  to  have 
their  way,  they  studiously  fostered  the  most  exaggerated  esti- 
mates of  disease,  and  so  manufactured  a panic  in  order  to  rob  us 
of  our  liberties. 

I was  talking  to  an  officer  the  other  day  about  these  Acts, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  reformed 
women.  I thought,  if  these  reformers  cannot  reform  women 
without  performing  periodically  the  most  obscene  and  filthy 
operations  upon  their  persons  that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive, 
that  they  had  better  let  them  alone.  I thought  he  might  as  well 
have  told  me  that  they  reformed  Geneva  watches  with  pick-axes  ; 
but  I said,  “ We  have  a better  plan  still,  Major : we  are  going  to 
reform  them  all — every  one.”  “God  forbid!”  he  said,  “what 
would  become  of  the  men?”  There  you  have  it;  the  truth  by 
misadventure — “what  would  become  of  the  men?”  And  yet 
they  talk  about  reforming,  and  deterring,  and  juvenile  prostitu- 
tion, and  have  got  chaplains  mixed  up  with  the  scheme  as  though 
they  really  meant  it.  Why,  Sir,  if  the  Acts  did  7-eform  the  women , 
if  the  Acts  did  deprive  soldiers  of  their  women , they  7001/ Id  repeal 
them  to-morrow.  (Cheers.) 

Let  us  at  all  events  abjure  this  wretched  hypocrisy.  Let  us 
admit  at  once  that  the  woman  is  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  the 
man’s  sexual  nature ; that  her  sole  crime  is  ministering  to  his 
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wants,  and  that  we  owe  her  something  better  than  vile  epithets 
and  infamous  treatment.  (Hear.)  The  more  out-spoken  advo- 
cates of  these  measures  tell  us  that  men  will  run  after  women  ; in 
plain  language  that  men  will  seduce,  debauch,  and  disease  women  ; 
therefore  we  must  submit  to  exceptional  laws,  in  order  that  men 
may  continue  to  seduce,  debauch,  and  disease  women  without 
any  fear  of  consequences.  The  men  must  be  protected,  and 
how?  Literally  by  breaking  down  the  legal  safeguards  for  all 
women ; by  depriving  any  given  woman,  on  the  barest  suspicion, 
of  her  legal  right  to  the  control  of  her  own  person,  by  subjecting 
her  to  arbitrary  imprisonment  and  periodical  violation,  simply  in 
order  to  see  whether  she  is  fit  for  fornication  ! I cannot  see  the 
force  of  that  argument.  I think  that  we  are  all  bound  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  our  own  actions.  (Cheers.)  I think  that 
any  law  which  ignores  that  principle  is  necessarily  a bad  law.  I 
think  that  if  a man  in  the  commission  of  an  immoral  act  delibe- 
rately innoculates  himself  with  a venereal  malady,  that  it  is  no 
business  of  the  State’s ; much  less  has  the  State  a right  to  outrage 
a number  of  helpless  women,*  to  place  all  the  rest,  certainly  all  of 
humble  station,  under  the  ban  of  a low,  legalized,  filthy,  disgust- 
ing espionage ; to  violate  the  constitution,  and  tax  decent  people, 
purely,  simply,  and  entirely,  in  order  that  the  fornicator  may  have 
a good  article  for  his  money.  (Cheers.)  I said  outrage  certain 
women,  but  I am  told  that  it  is  no  outrage  ; that  because  women 
when  diseased  are  glad  to  go  to  an  hospital  to  be  cured,  that  it 
is  therefore  no  outrage  to  take  a perfectly  healthy  woman,  to  lay 
her  out  like  a carcase  for  dissection  * * * * 

| I say,  Sir,  it  is  an  outrage  that  nothing  human  ought  to  sub- 
mit to  ; and  in  asking  the  House  to  endorse  that  sentiment,  I 
I beg  to  remind  honourable  Members  that  this  disgusting  opera- 
tion is  performed  upon  the  frail  unconsenting  bodies  of  little 
*'  children  and  on  old  women ; upon  wives,  and  women  who 
i recently  have  been,  or  who  are  about  to  become  mothers  ; upon 
women,  mark  you,  who  have  committed  no  crime,  who  are  not 

I * The  police  report  no  less  than  494,330  cases  of  examinations  of  women 
‘ declared  healthy  up  to  1 88 1 ! 
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suspected  of  any  legal  offence  whatsoever,  who  are  absolutely  free 
from  disease  and  are  not  proved  to  be  unchaste.  As  Professor 
Newman  has  remarked,  “ Such  violation  of  the  person  is  an  in- 
trinsic wickedness,  an  indefensible  atrocity.  Legislation  is  dese- 
crated, Parliament  is  dishonoured,  resistance  becomes  nature’s 
own  command  when  such  things  are  enacted.”  (Loud  cheers.) 

Did  I say  proved  ? why,  Sir,  proof  is  out  of  the  question  with 
this  law.  Even  with  the  single  magistrate  in  a secret  court,  which 
may  be  his  own  back  parlour,  and  himself  the  official  violator,  all 
that  the  policeman  has  to  declare  is,  his  suspicion,  his  ‘ good 
cause  to  believe,’  and  the  woman  is  called  upon  to  rebut  no  real  I 
evidence  but  simply  the  state  of  mind  of  her  accuser.  But  really,  I 
Sir,  the  magistrates  were  never  intended  to  meddle  with  these  I 
regulations  : if  they  did  meddle  with  them,  they  would  break  I 
down  to-morrow  : the  police  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  take  B 
precious  good  care  to  keep  cases  out  of  court.  Mrs.  Percy,  who  ■ 
died  rather  than  submit  to  these  Acts,  never  saw  a magistrate ; || 
and  in  fact  not  more  than  one  woman  in  three  or  four  thousand  || 
brought  under  this  law,  ever  does  see  a magistrate  at  all.  By  a 
special  clause,  called  with  grim  irony,  “the  voluntary  submission,’’ 
a submission  to  which  the  will  is  no  party,  the  magistrates  are 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  a 
police  despotism, — a despotism  by  men  whose  very  occupation  is 
fatal  to  all  respect  for  their  testimony,  (Hear.)  A despotism  so 
obscenely  cruel,  so  hideously  unjust,  so  unconstitutional,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  how  any  decent * race  of  men  can  consent 
to  endure  it,  even  for  a day.  (Cheers.) 

Don't  take  my  word  for  it,  Sir,  that  this  foul  thing  is  founded 
on  an  utter  fallacy;  I say— judge  for  yourselves. 

The  promoters  of  these  Acts  tell  us  that  soldiers  and  sailors 
suffer  from  venereal  diseases  and  syphilis  in  as  great  a proportion 
as  prostitutes  themselves.  Is  that  the  case  ? Well,  I say  again 
judge  for  yourselves.  The  heroes  of  Corunna,  of  Badajos,  of  the  I 
Peninsula,  of  Waterloo,  of  Trafalgar,  the  men  who  conquered 

* Tarsees  in  India  and  Buddhists  in  China  have  defied  the  Christian  j 
English  to  put  the  examinations  in  force  ! 
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India,  who  fought  in  all  the  old  Historical  Wars,  with  uniform 
success  ; the  men  who  made  England  great,  glorious  and  free, 
did  not  go  about  with  a policeman  pinned  to  their  tails,  nor  were 
they  protected  by  any  such  obscene  folly  as  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

Am  I to  understand  that  they  were  incapacitated  by  disease  ? 
(Cheers.)  The  handful  of  men,  Sir  ! who  re-conquered  India 
during  the  great  mutiny,  were  not  protected  by  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts.  The  men  who  fought  a long  series  of  wars  in 
China,  in  1841,  in  1856,  in  1859  and  in  i860,  in  the  Crimea,  in 
Africa,  in  Afghanistan,  in  the  Punjaub  again  with  uniform  suc- 
cess, were  not  protected  by  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Am  I to 
understand  that  they  were  incapacitated  by  disease?  (Hear.) 
I say  again,  judge  for  yourselves.  Look  at  these  handsome  fel- 
lows on  shore  leave,  or  furlough,  swaggering  about  our  country 
towns,  perfect  models  of  health  and  vigour.  I pointed  out  a 
group  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  on  a visit  to  Nottingham,  a short 
time  ago,  to  a friend  of  mine,  and  I said,  look  at  those  healthy, 
robust,  ruddy,  and  powerful  fellows,  and  recollect  that  we  are  told 
that  they  all  either  have  had  syphilis,  or  have  got  it  now.  Oh, 

no,  he  said,  those  that  have  had  the  disease  have  been  discharged 
from  the  Service ; but  that  could  not  be,  I replied,  because  before 
the  passing  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  not  one  soldier  in  one 
thousand  was  discharged  from  the  Service  on  account  of  any 
venereal  disease  whatever.  He  said,  well,  then  they  must  have 
died  of  that,  or  some  allied  affections ; those  men  can’t  be  sub- 
jects of  syphilis.  But,  I replied,  that  cannot  be,  for  before  the 
passing  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  the  mortality  from  all 
causes  actually  diminished  one  half  in  the  Army  in  fifteen  years  ; 
and  as  to  the  death  of  an  adult  from  syphilis,  it  is  a thing  unheard 

of.  As  Mr.  Acton  remarks,  “ So  rare  is  death  from  uncomplicated 
syphilis,  that  many  a surgeon  has  never  seen  a case ; and  so 
seldom  do  surgeons  attached  to  hospitals  where  this  disease  is 
specially  treated  get  an  opportunity  of  a post-mortem,  that  it  be- 
comes curious  to  inquire  how  it  can  cause  death.”  In  fact,  the 
deaths  from  venereal  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  only  1 in  120,000 
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people  among  the  general  population ; and  the  deaths  from 
syphilis  in  the  army  during  six  years,  1872  to  1877,  were  only  1 
in  16,044  deaths.  (Hear,  hear.) 

So  much  for  the  necessity.  Now  for  the  effects  of  these  Acts. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story  : you  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  but 
somehow  the  good  never  does  come.  Satan  always  cheats  his 
votaries ; you  never  really  get  what  you  sell  your  soul  for.  (Hear.) 
As  I remarked  before,  true  syphilis  fell  off  without  the  present 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  from  35.86  per  t,ooo  men,  to  24.77 
per  r,ooo  men  in  the  army.  If  such  a fall  had  taken  place  after 
instead  of  before  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  its  advocates 
would  have  been  jubilant  at  the  success  of  their  scheme  : as  it 
was,  they  succeeded  in  smuggling  the  Act  of  1866  through  Par- 
liament in  face  of  this  most  satisfactory  fall : and  what  happened  ? 
Why,  the  disease  at  once  rose,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table : — 
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the  official  army  medical  reports  for  those  years.*  So,  Sir,  our 
sapient  rulers  have  wrecked  the  constitution,  spent  ^700,000, 
outraged  the  religious  and  moral  sentiments  of  the  nation,  and 
violated  perfectly  healthy  women  close  upon  500,000  times,  to 
have,  as  a net  result,  actually  815  more  syphilitic  soldiers  on  their 
hands  than  when  they  started.  (Cheers.)  With  regard  to  the 
navy,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  the  proportion  of 
syphilitic  cases  prior  to  1866 ; but  we  do  know  that  it  was  at  that 
time  15.7  per  1000  men,  and  that  after  fourteen  years’  trial  of  the 
system  it  was,  in  1881,  17.03  per  1000  men.  In  fact,  syphilis 
has  increased  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  under  the  operation 
of  this  law ; gonorrhoea  has  increased  immensely  (that  is  the 
reason  the  promoters  of  these  Acts  tell  us  that  gonorrhoea  is  of 
no  consequence),  and  local  abrasions  or  simple  sores,  which  fell 
off  most  satisfactorily  without  the  Acts,  have  fallen  off  only  to  a 
less  degree  with  them.  In  order  to  make  the  Acts  appear  suc- 
cessful, the  pro  Act  party  ignore  true  syphilis,  the  only  venereal 
disease  of  importance,  tell  us  that  gonorrhoea  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, seize  upon  the  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in 
local  abrasions  or  simple  sores,  a malady  which  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,  call  this  a diminution  in  syphilis,  and  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  they  are  stamping  out  “ the  most  fearful 
disease  that  has  ever  afflicted  humanity.”  (Hear,  hear.) 

Don’t  imagine  that  there  is  anything  extraordinary  in  the  in- 
crease of  true  syphilis — the  only  venereal  disease  of  consequence 
- — since  the  Acts.  It  has  long  been  remarked  in  Paris ; and  in  an 
able  paper  on  the  subject  Dr.  Mauriac  has  shown  from  hospital 
statistics  that  it  has  been  going  up  in  that  city  from  year  to  year 
until  the  cases  of  this  most  serious  disease  are  ten  times  more 
numerous  than  the  simple  unimportant  affections ; he  adds  that  a 
similar  proportion  is  found  to  obtain  in  Copenhagen,  Christiania, 
Prague,  Vienna,  Munich,  Strasbourg,  and  Lyons,  and  I have  no 
doubt  everywhere  else  where  the  system  is  in  force.f 

Read  Dr.  Armand  Despres’  work  on  Prostitution ; read 

* Report  for  1882  not  published  at  the  date  of  this  speech. 

f See  translation  in  Medical  Press  and  Circular , March  22nd,  1876. 
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Yves  Guyot’s  work  on  Prostitution,  the  most  recent  and  complete 
works  on  the  subject,  just  issued  from  the  Paris  press.  * Dr. 
Despres  was  for  thirty  years  Surgeon  to  the  great  Lourcine  Hos- 
pital, containing  400  beds  for  women,  in  Paris ; and  he  says,  “ It 
is  evident  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to  check  the 
transmission  of  the  evil  (syphilis) ; the  women  inscribed  form  but  I 
a tenth  part  of  the  women  who  transmit  syphilis,  and  women  are 
registered  as  perfectly  healthy  who  are  also  in  a condition  to  com- 
municate disease.”  If  you  prefer  the  evidence  of  your  own 
countrymen,  let  me  ask  your  earnest  attention  to  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  was  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty7,  and  was 
bound  to  say  the  best  he  could  for  the  Acts.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
says,  “ The  consideration  I have  given  to  the  subject,  led  me  to  I 
the  conclusion  that  the  Acts  had  totally  failed  in  their  object.  I I 
contend  that  any  candid  man  looking  at  the  statistics,  especially  I 
of  the  navy,  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  [I 
Acts  have  totally  failed  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  I 
intended.  I believe  the  longer  these  Acts  are  tried  the  more  I 
complete  and  final  will  be  their  failure.  They  have  more  than 
failed,  they  have  resulted  in  a positive  increase  of  the  disease  they 
were  intended  to  cure.”  (Hear,  hear.) 

Now,  Sir,  these  Acts  are  intended  to  provide  clean  women 
for  unclean  men;  have  they  effected  this  object?  Why,  disease 
has  risen  to  an  appalling  extent  among  the  women  subject  to  the 
Acts.  It  has  risen  from  148  per  cent,  in  1870,  to  176  per  cent, 
in  1880.  The  average  duration  of  the  cases  has  also  risen,  show- 
ing that  the  disease  has  become  more  severe  ; and  at  Aldershot  it 
rose  from  206  per  cent,  in  1870,  to  356  per  cent,  in  18S0.  I 
need  say  no  more ; the  Acts  have  failed,  so  far  as  soldiers  are 
concerned,  so  far  as  the  sailors  are  concerned,  so  far  as  the 
zcome?i  subject  to  them  are  concerned.  (Cheeis.) 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  disastrous  failure,  of  this  aggra- 
vation of  every  evil,  both  physical  and  moral  ? Well,  Sir,  I will 

* The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  lias  just  abolished  the  system  on  the 
ground  of  its  utter  failure. 
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tell  you.  First,  because  of  two  propagators  of  disease,  you  only 
treat  one.  Here  is  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  What  would 
you  think  of  our  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  if  he  proposed  to 
stamp  out  scarlet  fever  by  segregating  girls,  while  the  little  boys, 
mind  you,  in  an  infective  condition,  were  sent  to  school  or  allowed 
to  play  about  the  streets  ? What  would  you  think  of  him,  if  he 
proposed  to  stamp  out  the  cattle  plague,  by  slaughtering  heifers, 
while  the  young  bulls  were  allowed  to  spread  infection  all  over 
the  country  ? What  would  you  think  of  him,  if  he  proposed  to 
limit  small-pox  by  vaccinating  females  only  ? Well,  you  would 
say  he  was  mad,  of  course ; but  he  would  not  be  one  whit  madder 
than  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 
(Cheers.)  These  gentlemen  pretend  that  men  do  not  spread 
disease;  there  never  was  a greater  fallacy.*  When  a man-of-war 
.calls  at  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  natives  fancy  they  have 
offended  their  gods,  and  are  consequently  visited  by  a curse. 
Why  ? Because  they  know  from  experience  that  the  men  will  go 
on  shore  and  infect  the  women.  When,  Sir,  an  east  wind  blows 
ships  into  Plymouth,  there  is  an  immediate  outbreak  of  syphilis 
among  the  women.  When  a regiment  moves  from  one  station  to 
another,  there  is  an  immediate  outbreak  of  syphilis  among  the 
women  in  the  new  district.  Is  not  that  proof  that  men  spread 
disease  ? Why,  Sir,  it  was  the  sailors  of  Columbus  who  first 
introduced  syphilis  into  Europe.  It  was  the  soldiers  of  Crom- 
well who  first  introduced  it  into  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  it 
was  known  as  the  sibbens.  It  was  the  sailors  of  Captain  Cook 
who  first  introduced  it  into  New  Zealand  and  the  Sandwich  Isles. 
It  was  a male  convict  who  first  introduced  it  into  the  Andaman 
Isles.  British  sailors  who  first  introduced  it  into  Tahiti,  Sumatra, 
and  Japan.  French  soldiers  who  first  introduced  it  into  Algeria. 
All  the  great  epidemics  have  had  a war  for  their  starting  point,  and 
it  is,  beyond  doubt,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  male  travellers,  who  are 
the  authors  and  propagators  of  syphilis  over  the  whole  world. 
To  treat  women,  and  leave  men  diseased,  is  as  hopeless  as  to 

* More  men  than  women  die  of  these  diseases,  according  to  the  Registrar- 
Gep.era.’s  tables. 
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drain  out  the  water  from  one  arm  of  a syphon  while  the  other  is 
immersed  in  an  exhaustless  reservoir.  (Hear.)  Need  I say 
more  ? Can  you  not  see  that  a sanitary  law,  applicable  to  one 
sex  only,  is  not  only  a cruel  injustice,  but  a mockery,  a delusion, 
and  a snare.  Or  is  it  a mere  hypocrisy?  (Cheers.) 

Another  important  reason  why  the  Acts  fail  is  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  get  more  than  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
prostitute  population  to  submit  to  regulations  at  all.  The  editor 
of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  sagely  remarks  that  “ Clandes- 
tine prostitution  is  the  rock  on  which  all  foreign  regulations  have 
split,  and  it  will  prove  fatal  to  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  same 
system  here.”  That  is  true  enough.  Why,  Sir,  in  Paris,  with  all 
their  powerful,  ubiquitous,  omniscient,  irresponsible,  and  un- 
scrupulous police,  they  have  only  got  3500  women  on  the  register 
at  the  present  moment ; and  that  number,  owing  to  constant 
evasions,  is  only  kept  up  by  nightly  arrests  of  women.  They 
actually  arrested  11,000  in  one  year;  and  what  proportion  does 
this  3500  bear,  do  you  think,  to  the  whole  number  of  prostitutes? 
Why  the  chief  of  the  Police  de  Moeurs  himself  acknowledges 
that  there  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  prostitutes,  and  not 
one  tenth  can  be  got  on  the  register.  In  Berlin,  they  have  thirty 
thousand  prostitutes,  and  only  two  thousand  on  the  register,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  every  town  in  France,  of  every  town  in 
Germany,  of  every  town  in  Italy,  of  every  town  in  Norway,  of 
every  town  in  Belgium,  and  let  the  pro-Act  witnesses  say  what 
they  please,  of  every  town  in  England  where  the  Acts  are  in  force. 
You  cannot  expect  regulations  which  violate  the  best,  the  purest, 
the  deepest  instincts  of  humanity,  to  succeed.  (Cheers.) 

The  promoters  of  the  Acts  admit  all  this,  in  fact  it  cannot  be 
denied ; but  they  pretend  that  they  have  got  some  few  who  can 
be  guaranteed  by  Government;  and  as  to  the  rest,  why  they  are 
simply  in  the  same  position  as  the  women  of  this  country,  in 
towns  where  the  Acts  are  not  in  force.  But  this  is  a grave  error. 
The  clandestine  prostitute  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  is 
not  what  we  understand  by  a clandestine  prostitute, — a milliner, 
a dressmaker,  a female  operative.  She  is  a prostitute  who  is 
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getting  her  living  by  it,  and  yet  has  sufficient  address  to  evade  the 
police.  They  ape  respectable  women  so  ably  that  it  is  not  safe 
for  respectable  women  to  walk  about ; and  the  police  are  con- 
stantly making  the  most  atrocious  blunders.  They  keep  shops, 
and  backed  by  their  paramours,  advertise  for  female  assistants,  so 
that  the  friends  of  girls  from  the  country  fancy  that  their  young 
charges  have  got  excellent  situations,  when  in  point  of  fact  they 
have  become  inmates  of  a brothel.  Moreover,  sir,  clandestine 
prostitutes,  when  diseased,  dare  not  go  anywhere  to  be  cured ; 
they  dare  not  apply  to  an  hospital,  to  a doctor,  to  a druggist ; 
they  dare  not  buy  any  anti- venereal  remedy,  they  would  rather  die 
(to  their  credit  be  it  said)  than  submit  to  the  foul  outrages 
.perpetrated  under  this  law.  So  they  bear  any  amount  of 
disease ; never  are  cured,  and  become  permanent  sources  of 
infection  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  anything  we  have  had 
in  this  or  any  other  country  before  the  introduction  of  such 
laws. 

Well,  Sir,  let  us  admit  it ! I do  so  as  an  Englishman  with 
shame,  that  some  women  are  got  on  to  the  register  and  violated 
in  the  name  of  the  law.  The  advocates  of  the  Acts  tell  us  this 
filthy  process  is  repeated  once  a fortnight.  Once  a fortnight ! 
What  is  the  use  of  examining  a woman  once  a fortnight  ? (Hear.) 
Leon  Lefort,  the  great  French  surgeon  to  the  Hopital  du  Midi, 
the  male  venereal  hospital  for  Paris,  says,  “ To  examine  a woman 
once  a fortnight  is  simply  absurd ; you  had  far  better  do  nothing.” 
Yes,  I should  say  so.  Why,  Sir,  in  our  garrison  towns  there  are 
100  soldiers  to  one  woman  on  the  register  (as  Dr.  Barr,  the 
Examining  Surgeon  at  Aldershot,  has  honestly  confessed,  there  is 
“ a paucity  of  prostitutes  ”) ; and  this  one  woman,  according  to  the 
same  surgeon,  associates  with  an  incredible  number  of  men  in  the 
24  hours.  So  that  if  disease  were  developed  immediately  after  an 
examination,  and  there  is  nothing  more  likely,  the  woman  would, 
or  might,  infect  upwards  of  200  men  before  the  next  examination. 
Was  there  ever  such  a farce  ? You  may  say,  Why  not  make  the 
examinations  more  frequent?  When  Sir  John  Pakington  made 
that  suggestion  to  Mr.  Sloggett,  Examining  Surgeon,  now  Inspector 
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under  the  Acts,  he  said  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  make 
the  examinations  more  frequent ; the  women  would  rebel.  Yes, 
Sir,  I am  sure  they  would  rebel ; he  had  good  reason  for  what  he 
said,  for  let  me  tell  you  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  carryout  the 
examinations  so  often  as  once  a fortnight,  or  anything  like  once 
a fortnight.  The  women  on  the  register  will  not  submit  to 
examinations  once  a fortnight,  and  no  government  on  earth  can 
make  them.  (Hear.) 

In  an  excellent  paper,  published  in  the  Medical  Enquirer , it 
is  shown  that  in  the  Devonport  district,  where  the  Acts  are 
supposed  to  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  possible  rigour,  there 
were  450  women  on  the  register,  and  that  the  average  number 
examined  was  only  346,  giving  an  average  of  106  women  on  the 
register  who  did  not  come  up  for  examination  at  all.®  Again,  Sir, 
it  is  very  frequently  impossible  to  examine  the  woman,  even  if  she 
does  present  herself  once  a fortnight.  Why  ? Because  so  many  are 
suffering  from  their  periodical  illness.  In  the  letters  of  the  four 
Honorary  Surgeons  of  the  Albert  Hospital,  addressed  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  it  is  shown  that  2110  women  were  not  examined 
in  one  year,  owing  to  this  cause  alone.  During  thirteen  weeks, 
ending  August  28th,  1869,  a weekly  average  of  52  were  not 
examined  for  the  same  reason.  Dr.  Barr  says,  the  number  of 
women  not  examined  during  the  quarter  ending  March,  1869, 
owing  to  this  cause,  was  503.  Out  of  96,  22  were  unfit  to  be 
examined.  Dr.  Lennard  also  tells  us  that  30  in  one  day,  at  one 
station,  were  not  examined  on  that  account.  One  week  in  every 
month,  women  are  affected  in  this  way ; many  wait  until  in  this 
condition,  in  order  to  evade  the  examination,  and  others,  pro 
pudor , stain  themselves  in  order  to  simulate  a condition  which  will 


* M.  Clerc,  an  eminent  French  authority,  mentions  that  in  1S7S  there 
were  in  Paris  2,300  isolated  women  on  the  police  books,  which  number  should 
have  required  55,200  examinations  by  the  medical  staff  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose if  each  had  come  twice  a month  to  the  Dispensary  ; whereas  only  35,985 
examinations  were  actually  made.  Each  surgeon  had  to  examine  from  100  to 
J2o  women  at  each  visit ; sometimes  as  many  as  400  had  to  be  seen. — See 
paper  quoted  by  Dr.  Drysdale,  in  Medical  Press,  August  S,  1SS3. 
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enable  them  to  evade  a process  against  which  every  womanly 
instinct  rebels. 

And  after  all,  Sir,  as  a surgeon  of  experience,  I ask  my 
medical  brethren  whom  I see  in  this  House,  What  is  the  good  of 
examining  the  women  at  all  ? They  all  have  discharges ; such 
a condition  is  almost  universal,  even  with  the  most  respectable 
women.  Ricord  says,  “This  is  true  of  99  women  and  a half  in 
every  hundred.”  Mr.  Berkely  Hill  says,  “ It  is  universal  among 
London  women.”  The  late  M.  de  Meric  says,  “If  you  are  to 
segregate  for  discharges,  you  must  lock  all  the  women  up.” 
Lisfranc,  who  drew  his  conclusions  from  an  examination  of  the 
linen  at  the  Blanchisseries,  in  Paris,  says,  “ This  condition  is 
universal.”  And  Dr.  Stallard,  in  his  examination  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  remarks,  “ Considering  the  artificial  conditions  under 
which  women  generally  live,  it  may  certainly  be  stated  that  nine 
out  of  ten  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  womanhood  do  suffer 
from  affections  not  easily  distinguishable  from  those  with  which 
the  Acts  profess  to  deal.”  Now,  Sir,  there  is  the  truth  again; 
almost  all  women  have  discharges, — and  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  surgeon  to  say  whether  such  discharges  would  com- 
municate gonorrhoea, — whether  it  would  communicate  syphilis,  or 
whether  it  would  be  absolutely  innocuous.  The  advocates  of  the 
Acts  admit  the  existence  of  the  discharges  and  the  impossibility 
of  deciding  whether  the  woman  has  gonorrhoea  or  leucorrhoea,  or 
the  whites  as  it  is  called;  or  whether  it  would  or  would  not  com- 
municate gonorrhoea ; but  they  say,  “ Oh,  it  is  of  no  consequence, 
because  such  discharges  would  only  communicate  gonorrhoea, 
and  we  don’t  care  about  gonorrhoea,  that  is  not  a matter  of  State 
concern.”  They  positively  are,  or  affect  to  be,  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  secretions  of  a woman  who  has  had  syphilis,  though  she 
has  ceased  to  show  any  sign  of  it,  will  communicate  syphilis  to  any 
man  having  intercourse  with  her,  and  she  may  continue  in  this 
condition  for  two  or  three  years.*  (Hear.)  Well,  Sir,  you  may 

* Diclay,  who  wrote  one  of  the  best  treatises  in  any  language  on  syphilis, 
twenty  years  ago,  and  whose  experience  before  and  since  as  Chirurgien  cn  chef 
dc  r hospice  de  L' Antiquaillc — the  great  venereal  hospital  of  Lyons— entitles 
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say,  at  all  events  the  surgeon  has  the  indication  afforded  by  the 
discharge,  and  it  would  be  well  to  lock  the  woman  up,  even  on 
suspicion.  Yes,  they  did  that  when  the  Acts  were  inaugurated  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport.  According  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Wolferstan,  House  Surgeon  to  that  Institution,  upwards 
of  600  women  were  imprisoned  who  had  nothing  the  matter  with 
them  ! But  in  truth,  Sir,  the  surgeon  has  not  the  indication  of 
the  discharge,  because,  taught  by  experience,  the  women  use 
baths  and  injections  before  coming  up  for  examination,  and  the 
surgeon  has,  in  consequence,  absolutely  nothing  to  guide  him. 
I know  of  one  druggist,  in  a garrison  town,  who  is  making  an 
excellent  income  by  preparing  women  for  examination  ; a new 
industry,  for  which,  in  addition  to  licensed  prostitution,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  promoters  of  this  scheme.  (Hear.)  You  may 
say,  at  all  events,  the  surgeon  can  detect  the  ulcer,  the  sore  which 
is  the  first  manifestation  of  syphilitic  disease,  in  the  female.  Yes, 
this  is  a delusion,  which  is  very  common,  even  in  the  medical 
profession  ; but  in  point  of  fact,  the  chancre  of  true  syphilis  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  female* : it  is  so  very  frequently 
absent  that  in  2000  cases  of  syphilitic  affection  in  the  female, 
Morgan  only  found  it  in  20  cases ; and  when  present,  it  is  such  a 
small  affair,  a mere  ’'thickening  of  tissue,  so  frequently  without 
ulceration  or  discharge,  that,  as  the  late  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Professor  Simon,  has  remarked,  “ it  is  constantly 
overlooked,  even  in  examinations  made  expressly  for  its  discover}-. 
Am  I proving  too  much  ? Can  the  surgeon  then  detect  nothing? 
I don’t  say  that ; of  course  he  could  detect  a large  palpable  sore, 
such  as  the  simple  ulcer,  or  warts,  or  discharge,  conditions  that 

him  to  speak  with  the  greatest  authority,  remarks  that  out  of  ten  women  re- 
siding in  towns,  seven  will  be  found  to  be  affected  with  leucorrhoea  ; and,  he 
adds,  it  is  strange  if  the  remaining  three  will  not  admit  that  they  suffer  from 
this  affection  at  times.  “ Lors  quelles  s’echauffent,”  he  adds  (p.  43)  “a 
woman  once  blennorrhagifiee  remains  for  a long  time,  I would  say  for  ever,  a 
source  of  contagion,  all  the  more  fruitful  because  it  is  concealed,  and,  above 
all,  intermittent.” 

* Diday  says  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  “ ou  a sifgd 
chez  la  femme  l’accidcnt  initial  ? ” 
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could  not  be  concealed,  but  such  coarse  affections  are  com- 
paratively rare ; and  if  a woman  suffered  from  such  manifest 
disease  she  would  know  perfectly  well  that  on  examination  she 
would  be  sent  to  a Hospital  Prison.  If  she  were  desirous  of 
hospital  treatment  she  would  of  course  present  herself  voluntarily 
with  that  object ; if  she  did  not  wish  to  go  into  the  hospital,  she 
would  do  as  they  constantly  do  abroad,  evade  the  examinations, 
leave  the  district,  change  her  lodgings,  or  adopt  one  or  other  of 
the  subterfuges  by  which  diseased  women  so  successfully  evade 
the  Police  wherever  the  Acts  are  in  force. 

There  is  another  important  point,  Sir,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  to  which  I beseech  your  earnest  attention.  Syphilis 
is  like  many  other  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  small- 
pox, and  other  exanthemata — you  don’t  have  it  twice,  one  attack 
protects  from  the  risk  of  another.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it ; 
let  me  read  you  a quotation  from  the  work  of  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can surgeon,  Professor  Andrews,  who  in  his  excellent  work  on 
Prostitution,  remarks,  “ There  is  a most  mischievous  error  abroad, 
as  to  what  medical  men  can  accomplish,  even  over  those  who  are 
under  control.  The  general  supposition  is,  that  when  a physician 
has  examined  a woman,  and  found  no  disease  visible,  that  she  is 
perfectly  safe  to  her  paramours  ; this  is  a fatal  blunder,  as  many 
a man  has  found  to  his  cost.  The  prostitute  who  has  had 
syphilis,  becomes  incapable  of  it  thereafter.  She  can  carry  the 
poison  with  impunity  to  herself,  but  woe  to  all  the  men  who 
associate  with  her,  if  any  diseased  man  has  been  before  them 
within  a few  days.  In  this  case  the  physician  is  utterly  powerless. 
He  examines  with  the  utmost  care,  and  finds  nothing  wrong;  yet 
within  that  very  hour  some  patron  may  receive  from  her  the  very 
worst  form  of  venereal  disease.  A prostitute  who  has  been  with 
a syphilitic  man,  though  she  remains  perfectly  healthy,  is  satu- 
rated with  poison,  and  remains  for  several  days  as  dangerous  as 
though  she  had  syphilis  herself.  Probably  four-fifths  of  all 
venereal  cases  in  men  are  derived  not  directly  from  the  woman’s 
own  poison,  but  from  the  virus  of  diseased  men.  By  the  same 
process,  the  poison  is  constantly  renewed,  and  kept  on  hand.  In 
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view  of  these  well-known  facts,  it  is  a matter  of  utter  astonish- 
ment that  any  surgeon,  or  even  any  man  of  uneducated  common 
sense,  should  suppose  that  a medical  examination  can  give  the 
least  security  to  cohabitation  with  prostitutes.”  (Hear.) 

Yes,  Sir,  the  women  who  spread  disease,  are  healthy  looking, 
attractive  girls,  who  have  nothing  wrong  that  can  be  detected  by 
any  surgeon,  who  do  not  look  as  if  they  had  anything  the  matter, 
and  who,  being  protected  by  a previous  attack  of  syphilis,  very 
constantly  have  nothing  the  matter,  although  men  again  and 
again  infect  each  other  through  the  medium  of  their  persons. 

Another  great  objection  to  the  Acts,  is  the  fact  that  disease 
is  communicated  from  one  woman  to  another,  both  at  the 
periodical  examinations,  by  the  instruments  employed,  and  during 
long  periods  of  Hospital  confinement.  Fournier  says,  “ This  is 
a very  real  and  very  great  danger,”  the  instrument  used  for  an 
apparently  healthy  woman,  though  she  is  in  an  infected  condition, 
is  apt  to  be  immediately  employed  for  another  who  is  perfectly 
healthy ; and  there  can  be  no  question  that  disease  is  spread  in 
this  way.  I mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  my  speech, 
Sir,  that  there  is  no  evil  so  great  as  the  loss  of  liberty.  Let  me 
now  call  your  attention  to  another  axiom,  and  that  is,  “ There  is 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  a false  security.”  There  is  no  protection 
against  venereal  disease,  except  a man's  own  prudence,  and  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  make  a man  imprudent  as  the  false  security  offered  by 
these  Acts.  The  brothels  abroad  are  crowded  oil  examination 
days  from  the  presumed  extra  security ; and,  did  time  permit,  I 
could  cite  to  you  many  ludicrous  instances  of  the  consequences 
which  have  followed  intercourse  with  prostitutes  warranted  clean, 
for  safe  usage,  under  these  Acts  botli  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  and 
all  similar  measures  have  failed  in  every  known  clime  and  age 
to  attain  the  end  in  view.  If  nothing  whatever  were  done,  we 
should  be,  and  have  always  been,  far  better  off  without  such 
regulations  than  with  them.  And  now  what  ought  to  be  done,  if 
anything  is  done,  to  diminish  venereal  disease?  Simply  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  freely  accessible  to 
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all  classes  and  both  sexes.  You  can  do  nothing  without  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  women  themselves  : the  disease  is  suffi- 
ciently difficult  of  diagnosis,  even  when  the  woman  is  a willing 
patient;  but  if  you  make  it  her  interest  to  deceive  you,  it  is  im- 
possible in  so  many  cases,  as  to  render”  the  Acts  absolutely 
worthless  as  hygienic  measures.  (Hear.)  You  may  say  that  we 
have  hospitals  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  No,  you 
have  not!  The  so-called  Hospitals  are  Prisons,  and  no  one  can 
be  admitted  who  is  not  first  registered  as  a common  prostitute. 
Do  you  know  what  registration  means?  It  means  what  Dante 
wrote  over  the  Gates  of  Hell,  “ Abandon  hope,  who  enter  here.” 
It  means,  in  the  words  of  the  talented  editor  of  the  Westminster 
Review Ostensible  social  degradation  ; it  sets  upon  them  the 
mark  of  infamy ; it  compels  them  to  commit  themselves  abso- 
lutely to  a life  of  prostitution,  as  a condition  of  continuing  to 
exist  ; it  means  the  loss  of  valued  acquaintances,  and  long 
cherished  friends ; and  worst  of  all,  it  means,  but  too  often,  to  be 
cast  off  by  relatives,  to  be  disowned,  and  repudiated  by  father 
and  mother,  and  thus  virtually  to  be  forbidden  ever  again  to 
visit  the  beloved  home  of  childhood  and  youth.  An  unregistered 
woman,  who  has  fallen,  may  easily  recover  herself,  and  resume 
her  ordinary  position  in  the  society  in  which  she  moves;  but  the 
difficulty  after  registration  is  increased  a thousandfold.”  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Dr.  Mireur,  of  Marseilles,  an  eminent  authority,  alluding  to 
the  same  point  says,  “ The  system  of  registration,  which  regulates 
and  legalizes  the  sorrowful  industry  of  the  prostitute,  is,  in  fact, 
the  sinister  stroke  by  which  women  are  cut  off  from  society,  and 
after  which  they  no  longer  belong  to  themselves,  but  become 
merely  the  thing  of  the  administration ; they  are  cut  off  from 
not  society  only,  but  from  Heaven,  from  hope,  and  from  the 
power  to  repent.” 

It  is  no  use  attempting  to  explain  these  things  away,  and 
pretending  that  things  are  different  in  England  to  what  they  are 
in  other  countries.  There  can  be  no  question  that  registration  as 
a common  prostitute,  brands  the  woman  with  a stigma  that 
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nothing  can  ever  efface ; which  degrades  her,  and  everybody 
connected  with,  and  all  who  come  after  her,  for  ever.  (Hear.) 
Now,  Sir,  30  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  apply  for  treatment  at 
Lock  Hospitals,  are  respectable  women,  wives  infected  by  their 
husbands,  and  others  who  have  been  seduced,  or  accidentally 
contaminated  ; so  that  you  see,  an  immense  proportion  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  treated,  are  shut  out  at  once  from  all  benefit  of 
the  Hospital  by  these  regulations  ; all  the  innoce?it  women , about 
whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  are  shut  out ; also  all  the  children, 
and  all  the  men;  also,  mark  you,  all  the  clandestine  prostitutes; 
in  fact,  all  the  prostitutes  who  can,  by  any  means,  avoid  registra- 
tion and  the  disgusting  ordeal  of  periodical  intrbspection.  In 
short,  Sir,  the  police  can  only  secure  the  submission  of  the  very 
lowest,  or  of  those  who  are  terribly  diseased,  a class  that  need  no 
compulsion,  and  who  are  only  too  glad  to  seek  shelter  anywhere. 
(Hear.) 

The  promoters  of  the  Acts,  pretend  that  women  who  are 
diseased,  will  not  apply  to  Hospitals  for  treatment ; that  statement 
is  proved  to  be  as  unfounded  as  any  falsehood  that  ever  was 
uttered.  In  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Lords’  and  Commons’ 
Committee,  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  that  women,  when 
diseased,  flock  eagerly  to  hospitals  for  treatment.  Read  this 
evidence,  or  let  me  show  it  to  anyone  who  has  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement ; in  fact,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Lords’  Committee  says  the  evidence  before  us  shows  that  women 
are  most  willing  to  apply  to  hospitals  for  treatment.  Out  of  sixty 
requested  to  attend,  only  two  refused.  Then  the  pro- Act  party 
say,  They  won’t  stay  till  they  are  cured.  The  evidence  in  dis- 
proof of  this  statement  is  also  overwhelming.  I cannot  quote  it 
now,  but  Mr.  Wolferstan,  for  four  years  House  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport,  says  he  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  keeping  in  women  who  were  really  diseased. 
In  the  Voluntary  Hospital,  at  Bristol,  only  two  out  of  sixty  left 
uncured.  A common  harlot,  Sir,  is  quite  as  anxious  to  be  cured 
of  venereal  disease  as  any  peer  of  the  realm';  I should  say  more 
so.  Give  these  women  every  inducement  to  apply  for  treatment, 
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treat  them  kindly,  and  they  will  certainly  remain  so  long  as  is 
necessary.*  They  tell  us  women  don't  know  when  they  are 
diseased,  but  they  know  far  better  than  any  doctor  can  tell  them  ; 
and  they  have  a very  crucial  test  in  the  fact  that  their  paramours 
accuse  them.  A woman  so  accused,  would  under  a free  system 
apply  at  once  to  have  the  doubt  cleared  up,  and  if  satisfied  that 
she  were  diseased,  would  be  most  thankful  to  be  cured.  She 
need  not  go  to  a prison  for  this  purpose ; the  vast  majority  of 
cases  are  better  treated  as  out-patients,  just  as  men  are  treated  as 
out-patients.  Mr.  Lane  says,  “ It  would  be  a great  evil  to  take  all 
diseased  men  into  hospitals  ; the  greater  number  can  be  treated 
perfectly  well  as  out-patients,  you  would  be  stopping  their  indus- 
trial occupations  if  you  took  them  in.”  Exactly,  then  what  does 
he  want  to  lock  the  women  up  for  ? 

The  pro-Act  people  tell  us  these  Acts  are  not  to  protect 
men  but  to  preserve  women  from  suffering.  Then  why  do  they 
lock  women  up,  and  set  men  free?  It  won’t  do,  Sir.  The  com- 
pulsion principle  cannot  be  defended.  We  don’t  object  to 
hospitals  j we  don’t  object,  as  we  are  falsely  said  to  do,  to  the 
cure  of  disease  ; all  that  we  insist  upon  is  that  the  doors  of  such 
hospitals  shall  be  opened  by  Christian  charity,  and  not  by  the 
police.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir,  I have  attempted  to  expound  a great  subject  in  a brief 
space.  I have  done  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability ; and  must  thank 
the  House  for  its  kind  attention  and  expressions  of  approval  more 
than  I deserve.  I have  almost  exclusively  confined  myself  to  the 
sanitary  aspect  of  tjje  question,  the  lowest  grounds  on  which  these 
Acts  can  be  attacked.  Did  time  permit,  I could  show  by  evi- 
dence not  to  be  rebutted,  that  these  measures  are  directly  and 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  religious  feelings  of  all  truly  religious 
people — that  they  are  outrageously  immoral — opposed  to  all  just 
sentiment,  to  constitutional  law,  to  reason,  and  common  sense. 
Surely  it  is  not  for  such  a mess  of  pottage  as  this  that  Englishmen 
will  sell  their  birthright.  (Hear.)  The  liberties  we  enjoy,  Sir, 

* All  this  has  been  tested  at  Glasgow  by  the  establishment  of  Voluntary 
Hospitals,  and  with  signal  success. 
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those  grand  old  constitutional  privileges  which  have  been  the 
pride  and  boast  of  Englishmen  for  centuries,  were  won  by  our 
fathers  at  the  cost  of  much  blood,  life,  and  great  tribulation. 
Surely  we  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  these  great  men  that  the 
treasure,  thus  dearly  purchased,  shall  not  be  lightly  cast  aside. 
Surely  we  owe  to  ourselves  that  we  shall  not  permit  thoughtless, 
or  ignorant,  or  fanatical  M.P.’s  to  rob  us  of  our  just  liberdes, 
and  above  all,  we  owe  it  to  our  children  that  their  dearest  inherit- 
ance, for  it  is  their  dearest  inheritance — Freedom,  Justice,  Right, 
and  Equality  before  the  Law — shall  be  handed  down  to  them 
shorn  of  none  of  its  fair  proportions.  (Loud  cheers.) 


The  following  is  a brief  epitome  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  reply  at  the 
close  of  the  debate,  extracted  from  the  Home  Review,  Feb.  24th, 
1883:- 

“The  hon.  members,  who  had  so  ably  defended  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  had  very  naturally  laid  stress  upon  the 
alleged  fact  that  numbers  of  men  were  lost  to  the  two  sendees 
from  the  incidence  of  venereal  diseases.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  him  to  remind  the  House  that  before  the  enactment  of 
these  measures'not  10  soldiers  in  10,000  were  lost  to  the  service 
from  any  form  of  venereal  disease  whatever  ; that  not  10  sailors  in 
10,000  were  lost  to  the  service  from  any  form  of  venereal  disease 
whatever  ; that-  accidental  wounds  even  in  the  time  of  peace,  and 
on  the  home  station,  actually  caused  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  invaliding  due  to  any  form  of  venereal  disease  what- 
ever. He  would  also  remind  the  House  that  before  the  enact- 
ment of  these  Acts,  when  they  were  asked  to  submit  to  their 
obnoxious  provisions  on  account  of  the  virulence  and  great  in- 
crease of  disease  in  the  army,  that  venereal  diseases  of  all  kinds 
were  falling  off  most  satisfactorily  in  the  army,  and  that  true 
syphilis,  the  only  venereal  disease  of  any  consequence,  actually 
fell  from  35.86  per  1000  in  1859,  to  24.77  per  1000  in  1866.  In 
face  of  this  most  satisfactory  fall,  the  Act  of  1866  was  forced  upon 
the  people,  and  syphilis  at  once  went  up  year  by  year  until  in 
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1 88 1,  the  date  of  the  last  report,  it  had  attained  30.7  per  1000, 
So  that  we  have  spent  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  violated 
the  constitution,  and  taxed  decent  people,  to  have  as  a result 
actually  815  more  soldiers  suffering  from  syphilis  on  our  hands 
than  when  we  started,  and  this  too  in  the  face  of  a most  satisfac- 
tory decline  without  any  legislation  whatever.  He  must  also 
remind  the  House  that  true  syphilis  had  gone  up  in  the  navy  from 
15  per  1000  men  to  17  per  1000  men  under  the  operation  of  these 
laws  ; that  gonorrhoea  in  both  services  had  greatly  increased ; and 
that  venereal  diseases  of  all  kinds  among  the  women  subject  to 
these  Acts  had  gone  up  to  an  appalling  extent.  It  was  no  answer 
to  his  argument  to  say,  as  had  been  said,  that  there  were  on  cer- 
tain occasions  fewer  men  diseased  in  some  subjected  stations  than 
in  other  unsubjected  stations.  The  fact  was  that  men  in  sub- 
jected stations  concealed  their  diseases  because  they  were  asked 
to  denounce  their  sweetheart’s  presumed  sources  of  infection.* 
The  hon.  member  could  show  better  statistics  from  an  unsubjected 
station  than  could  be  produced  from  any  subjected  station  : in 
Manchester,  for  instance,  without  any  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
there  had  been  a whole  regiment  without  a single  man  diseased 
among  them.  And  a curious  example  of  the  fallacy  of  such  com- 
parisons had  been  given  by  Mr.  Lawson,  the  Inspector-General, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  last  Commons’  Committee,  who  showed 
that  one  regiment  at  Aldershot,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts  system,  had  142  men  per  1000  diseased, 
while  another  regiment  also  in  the  same  district,  only  a few  yards 
apart,  placed  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  had  only  20  men 
per  1 000  diseased ; in  fact,  all  such  comparisons  were  fallacious. 
What  he  wanted  to  know  was  this  : Had  we  since  these  Acts  were 
enacted  got  healthier  soldiers  and  sailors  and  cleaner  women  ? 
The  answer  to  this  query  was  an  emphatic  NO  ! The  hon.  mem- 
ber who  had  supported  the  Acts  had  remarked  that  women  made 
a trade  of  their  persons ; that  men  did  not ; and  that  Government 
had  a right  to  regulate  trades.  But,  Sir  (continued  the  speaker), 
I don’t  think  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  yet  learned  how  to 
* And  they  were  also  finable  under  “ Cardwell’s  order.” 


touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled.  The  trade  in  question,  if  a trade 
at  all,  is  an  immoral  trade,  an  infamous  trade,  and  no  Govern- 
ment can  touch  it  except  in  the  way  of*  repression,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  right  to  be  respected  by  any  decent  person.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  day  for  the  Government  of  this  country  to  go  into 
business  as  panderers,  procurers,  and  purveyors  of  clean  prostitutes 
for  the  people.  (Cheers  ) Again,  with  regard  to  this  trade  argu- 
ment, there  can  be  no  trade  without  a buyer  and  a seller;  and  is 
not  the  man  who  buys  in  this  trade  quite  as  much  a trader  as  the 
women  who  sells?  and  is  he  not  quite  as  likely  to  propagate 
disease?  Moreover,  Sir,  there  is  this  grave  defect  in  the  honour- 
able gentleman’s  argument:  the  Contagious  Diseases  .Acts  are 
not  limited  to  common  women  who  make  a trade  of  their  persons, 
but  are  of  set  purpose  applied  to  a numerous  class  who  are  no 
more  prostitutes  than  is  the  honourable  member  himself  an 
habitual  criminal.  Mr.  Parsons,  the  examining  surgeon  of  Ports- 
mouth, when  asked,  “Must  not  a woman,  before  she  is  registered 
as  a common  prostitute,  be  getting  her  living  by  it?’’  replied, 
“ Well,  she  ought  to  be ; but  if  you  limit  your  definition  to  that, 
your  Act  will  never  succeed and  Dr.  Barr,  another  examining 
surgeon  at  Aldershot,  says  the  class  of  women  brought  to  him  bv 
the  police  were  “ milliners  and  dressmakers,  female  operatives,  the 
wives  of  small  tradesmen,  and  domestic  servants,  of  course.”  On 
another  occasion  he  says,  “ occasionally  I get  a labourer’s  wife.” 
In  fact,  Sir,  these  Acts  are  of  set  purpose  applied  to  women  who 
are  merely  suspfcft •./  of  immorality,  by  a spy  paid  to  accuse,  and  1 
want  to  know  what  is  the  difference  between  a man  suspected  of 
immorality  and  a woman  suspected  of  immorality.  Suppose  a 
member  of  this  House  was  run  down  by  a couple  of  trained 
detectives ; bullied,  cajoled,  ai  d frightened  into  going  to  the 
police  office  ; there  registered  as  an  habitual  criminal ; subjected 
to  an  obscene  outrage;  and  either  told  to  attend  regularly 
every  week  on  pain  of  hard  labour,  or  imprisoned  at  once  for 
nine  months  at  a stretch.  What  should  you  think  of  the 

man  who  got  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  defend 
such  monstrous  proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  a police 
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spy,  paid  to  accuse,  was  ready  to  swear  that  he  had  “ good 
cause  to  believe  ” that  the  hon.  member  was  an  immoral  person, 
or  associated  with  prostitutes.  Now  that  is  exactly  what  you 
have  done  to  women ; why  don’t  you  do  it  to  men  ? I will  tell 
you  why — because  you  dare  not.  (Cheers.)  The  whole  thing, 
therefore,  simply  resolves  itself  into  a taking  advantage  of 
woman’s  weakness,  which  is  not  only  unmanly,  but  which  involves 
everything  of  which  a true  man  should  be  deeply  ashamed.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  defended  the  Acts  has  also  told  us  that  these 
measures  were  not  unconstitutional ; that  because,  forsooth,  the 
State  had  assumed  the  right  to  vaccinate  children  in  order 
to  prevent  small-pox,  that  therefore  the  State  had  a right  to 
subject  women  to  obscene  outrages  in  order  to  promote  salu- 
brious fornication.  I cannot  see  the  force  of  that  argument.  To 
my  mind  the  Acts  are  unconstitutional  to  the  last  degree.  What 
is  the  constitution  ? The  theme  of  the  philosopher,  the  dream  of 
the  poet,  the  boast  of  the  patriot,  the  envy  of  the  whole  world. 
What  is  it  ? His  lawyer  friends  told  him  that  it  was  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons  ; but,  Sir,  if  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons cannot  secure  the  just  rights  and  legal  liberties  of  the 
people,  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  of  no  more  import- 
ance than  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show. 

The  constitution  of  England  was  the  just  rights  and  legal 
liberties  of  the  people,  as  guaranteed,  defended,  and  upheld  by 
the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons.  What  were  those  rights  and 
liberties?  It  was  the  constitutional  right  of  every  British-born 
subject,  if  his  or  her  conscience  be  free  from  crime,  to  walk  freely 
abroad  at  any  hour  without  the  least  probability  of  police  inter- 
ference. It  is  our  constitutional  right  to  mix  freely  in  any  sort  of 
company  without  being  compelled  to  give  the  reason  why,  and  to 
look  in  the  face  of  any  policeman  without  fear.  It  is  our  constitu- 
tional right  to  freedom  from  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  from  all 
forms  of  bodily  torture  or  outrage,  except  with  the  consent  of  a 
jury  of  our  equals,  under  the  direction  of  a skilled  judge,  and 
on  the  testimony  of  independent  witnesses,  who  .depose  to 
facts , not  suspicions , and  who  are  punishable  for  falsehood. 
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(Cheers.)  These  are  great  and  glorious  privileges  ; our  fathers 
fought,  and  bled,  and  died  to  maintain  them,  but  they  are 
all  swept  away,  so  far  as  women  are  concerned,  by  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts.  Now  a single  magistrate,  in  a secret 
court,  has  the  power  under  these  Acts  to  imprison  a woman 
who  has  committed  no  crime,  indefinitely,  with  or  without 
hard  labour  at  his  option,  simply  because  she  declines  to  sub- 
mit to  a gross  indecency.*  I urge  the  gentlemen  present  to  be 
warned  while  there  is  yet  time.  I beg  them  to  remember  that 
tacit  acquiescence  in  wrong  means  the  decay  of  all  free  institu- 
tions, that  an  injustice  to  the  meanest  citizen  is  an  insult  to  the 
whole  community  ; and  in  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham  : — “ God 
forbid , Sir,  that  there  should  ever  he  a power  in  this  country  of 
estimating  the  civil  rights  of  a subject  by  moral  character  or  any 
other  law  than  the  constitution  or  fixed  law  of  the  land.  Slavery 
is  a disease  that  spreads  by  contact,  and  if  we  once  permit  it  in  the 
extremities  of  the  body  politic , the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  it 
will  lay  its  paralysing  influence  upon  the  very  heart  of  this  nation .” 

Dr.  Taylor,  whose  remarks  were  frequently  received  with 
expressions  of  approval,  resumed  his  seat  amidst  prolonged 
applause. 


After  an  earnest  debate  occupying  two  whole  nights,  the 
Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  was 

READ  A SECOND  TIME  BY  A MAJORITY  CLOSE  UPON  FlYE  TO  ONE, 
AMIDST  LOUD  APPLAUSE. 

* From  A.  d.  1215  to  1866  every  one  in  Britain,  if  accused  of  breaking  any 
law,  could  insist  on  a regular  public  trial ; the  Act  of  1866  entirely  deprived 
women  of  this  freedom,  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  six  centuries.  Shame  on 
the  tyrannical  and  incapable  members  of  Parliament  who  have  thus  violated 
the  Constitution.  “ To  destroy  the  Constitution  is  beyond  the  competence  of 
Parliament,  or  the  people,  it  is  the  inheritance  of  the  unborn  as  well  as  theirs. 
What  we  received  from  our  ancestors  we  are  morally  and  religiously  bound,  as 
well  as  by  our  lavvs,  to  transmit  to  our  posterity.  Power  without  right  is  the 
most  odious  and  detestable  object  that  can  be  offered  to  the  human  imagina- 
tion ; it  is  at  once  ‘ res  detestabilis  ct  caduea.'  ''—Junius. 


APPENDIX 


On  the  Pretended  Increase  of  Disease  Since  the  Sus- 
pension of  the  Compulsory  Examinations. 

Shortly  after  the  foregoing  speech  was  delivered,  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  were  suspended,  in  deference  to  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  condemned  the  compulsory  examination 
of  women.  The  pro-Act  party,  in  great  consternation,  saw  at  once 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  if  they  were  to  maintain  the  system,  to  im- 
bue the  public  mind  with  the  impression  that  the  cessation  of  the 
periodical  examinations  of  women  had  had  a disastrous  effect  upon 
the  health  of  our  troops,  and  accordingly  these  active  gentlemen  have 
ever  since  been  forwarding  to  the  editors  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  kingdom  brief  paragraphs,  which  find  a ready  insertion,  and  which 
announce  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  disease  in 
consequence  of  the  vote  on  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  motion. 

Now  these  statements  are  either  true  or  they  are  untrue.  Let  us 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  are  true.  Before  these 
Acts  were  passed  there  was  a great  and  most  satisfactory  falling  off 
in  all  forms  of  venereal  disease  at  each  and  all  of  the  garrison  towns 
to  which  the  Acts  were  subsequently  applied  ; and  Dr.  Balfour,  head 
of  the  statistical  branch  of  the  Medical  Board,  when  examined  before 
the  Commons’  Committee,  stated  “That  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Act  there  had  been  at  all  these  stations  a progressive  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  this  class  of  disease.”  I find,  also,  on  referring  to  the  War 
Office  statistics  which  are  published  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Books, 
that  in  the  year  i860  there  were  440  admissions  to  hospital  per  I, coo 
of  mean  strength  for  venereal  disease  in  Devonport  and  Plymouth. 
Without  any  Contagious  Diseases  Act  the  number  was  reduced  in  the 
year  1864  to  289,  a fall  of  1 51  cases  per  1,000  at  these  two  stations. 

In  Chatham  and  Sheerness,  during  the  year  i860,  there  were  351 
admissions  to  hospital  per  1,000  of  mean  strength,  on  account  of 
venereal  diseases.  During  1865  the  admissions  were  292  per  1,000, 
a reduction,  without  any  Act,  of  59  cases  per  1,000. 

At  Shorncliffe,  during  the  year  i860,  there  were  327  admissions 
per  1,000  of  mean  strength,  for  venereal  diseases.  Without  any  Act 
this  number  was  reduced  in  the  years  1865-6  to  219  per  1,000,  a dimi- 
nution of  108  cases  per  i.oco. 
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At  Woolwich,  during  the  year  i860,  there  were 473  admissions  per 
1,000  of  mean  strength.  Without  any  Act,  in  1865  the  admissions  for 
the  same  cause  were  reduced  to  204  per  1,000,  a fall  of  269  per  1,000. 

At  Aldershot,  during  the  year  i860,  the  admissions  per  1 coo 
from  this  cause  were  339-  In  1866  there  were  233,  a fall,  without  any 
Act,  of  106  cases  per  1,000. 

At  Portsmouth,  in  i860,  the  admissions  were  503  per  1,000.  Sub- 
sequently, in  1865,  they  were  reduced  to  329,  that  is,  a reduction  with- 
out legislative  interference  of  174  per  1,000. 

Thus,  taking  the  stations  to  which  the  Acts  have  been  applied,  at 
Devonport  and  Plymouth  there  was  a reduction  of  1 5 1 cases;  at 
Chatham  and  Sheerness,  of  59  ; at  Shorncliffe,  of  108  ; at  Woolwich, 
of  269  ; at  Aldershot,  of  106  ; at  Portsmouth  of  174  per  1,000  of  mean 
force,  without  any  interference  whatever  : showing,  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act , at  these  stations,  a decline  of  857  cases  per  6, coo  of  mean 
force. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  disease  was  falling  off  most  satisfactorily  in 
our  garrison  towns  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts.  Now  if  it  is  true,  that  after  a period  of  enforcement  of  the 
Acts  disease,  which  was  falling  before  most  satisfactorily,  has  suddenly 
bounded  upwards  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hospitals  will  hardly  hold 
the  patients,  what  more  damning  evidence  can  we  desire  of  the  disas" 
trous  effects  of  the  Acts  ? If  the  Acts  have  so  demoralized  the  inhabi- 
tants of  certain  garrison  towns,  that  they  can  hardly  live,  as  it  were, 
without  the  artificial  protection  to  fornicants  which  these  Acts  aie 
supposed  to  afford,  what  a sad  effect  the  temporary  application  of 
the  Acts  has  had  upon  them.  If  there  is  more  disease  in  garrison 
towns  which  have  been  subjected,  such  as  Devonport,  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, than  there  is  in  garrison  towns  such  as  London,  York,  or 
Manchester,  which  have  never  been  subjected,  it  is  clear  that  the  fact 
of  subjection  has  had  a disastrous  effect  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are  what  we  always  have  said  they 
are — the  greatest  curse,  the  greatest  calamity,  that  has  ever  be'allen 
the  people  of  this  land. 

I have  no  desire,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  this  false  move 
on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  system.  In  my  opinion  these  a.i 
captandum  vulgus  statements — which  are,  by  the  way,  published  with- 
out any  authority — are  simply  UNTRUE.  I don’t  believe  for  one  moment 
that  there  has  been  any  real  increase  of  disease  consequent  on  the 
cessation  of  the  periodical  examination  of  women.  In  my  opinion  the 
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supporters  of  the  system  are  simply  manufacturing  statistics,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  reintroduction  and  extension  of  the 
system.  I am  asked  what  right  I have  to  assume  that  these  statistics 
have  been  manufactured  ? and  how  is  it  possible  to  manufacture 
statistics  ? To  the  first  query  I reply,  that  you  can  only  judge  of  the 
present  and  the  future  by  the  past , and  the  policy  of  the  supporters  of 
licensed  prostitution  has  been  throughout  to  create  a panic  in  the 
public  mind.  For  instance,  before  the  enactment  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  in  this  country  in  1864,  we  were  assured  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  consequence  of  venereal 
diseases,  was  so  bad  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  a number  of  gentle- 
men together  to  consider  the  cas£,  and  we  were  led  to  suppose  that 
venereal  disease  in  the  services  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse, 
until  in  1864  it  had  culminated  in  the  highest  rate  ever  known.  But 
what  were  the  facts  ? Why,  for  years  before  1864  venereal  diseases 
in  both  army  and  navy  had  been  steadily  and  regularly  decreasing  ; 
the  general  health  and  condition  of  our  soldiers  had  so  much  improved, 
that  the  mortality  from  all  causes  had  diminished  one  half  in  fifteen 
years ; and  true  syphilis,  the  only  venereal  disease  of  any  consequence, 
had  fallen  off  from  the  year  1859  to  the  year  1866,  without  any  of  the 
existing  laws,  from  35.86  to  24.77  per  1,000  men.  The  Act  of  1864  was 
followed  by  those  of  1866  and  1869,  and  an  association  was  formed 
for  extending  these  Acts  to  every  town  in  the  country.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  gentlemen  constituting  this  association  published  an  official 
report,  which  was  signed  by  several  eminent  men,  and  in  it  I find  the 
following  passage : — 

“ The  venereal  disease  (mark  the  term)  is  a disease  of  the  gravest 
character,  constantly  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.”  There  is 
no  truth  in  this  statement,  for  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  venereal 
disease  are  as  trivial  as  trivial  can  be,  and  there  is  no  disease  wliat- 
ever,  of  venereal  origin,  that  is  constantly  transmitted  from  parent  to 
offspring.  When  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  in  obedience  to  the 
popular  will,  were  repealed  in  Cape  Town,  a great  outcry  was  raised 
as  to  the  increase  of  disease.  I don’t  believe  there  was  any  foundation 
for  these  rumours  ; no  one  took  any  notice,  and  of  late  years  we  have 
heard  nothing  further  about  it.  When  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Bombay  repealed  the  Acts  by  refusing  to  find  funds  to  carry  them  out, 
a similar  outcry  was  raised  by  the  pro- Act  party;  such  an  outcry  that 
the  Government,  by  a high-handed  act  of  authority,  re-introduced 
the  periodical  examinations  of  women.  Upon  this  the  examiners 
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pretended  that  the  women  had  fallen  into  a fearful  state  of  disease 
through  neglect.  They  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  find 
hospital  accommodation  for  them ; 200  cases  of  the  worst  type 
of  disease,  they  said,  already  filled  the  wards,  and  as  many 
more  were  waiting  for  admission.  In  consequence  of  these  re- 
presentations the  Government  were  induced  to  take  an  enormous 
building  in  Parel  Road,  as  a temporary  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
these  cases,  and  all  the  Ouid-nuncs  and  compulsory  fanatics  cried 
shame  upon  the  Municipal  Council  for  withholding  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  Acts  as  these.  The  pro-Act  party,  however, 
rather  overdid  the  farce  in  this  case  ; things  seemed  so  bad  that  a 
commission,  composed  of  Dr.  Beatty,  Dr.  Blar.e,  and  Dr.  Knapp,  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question,  and  these  gentlemen  at  once 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  truth  in  these  statements,  that  an  enor- 
mous proportion  of  the  women  sent  in  as  diseased  had  nothing  what- 
ever the  matter  with  them.  Ninety  women  were  at  once  discharged 
from  the  wards  of  one  hospital  alone , and  the  surgeon  in  charge  con- 
fessed he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis.  Something  very  like 
this  happened  in  Hong  Kong,  and  Mr.  Lister,  the  Commissioner, 
made  an  observation  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Beatty,  namely,  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  better  half  of  the  population  should  not  be 
brought  upon  the  sick  list,  according  to  the  system  acted  upon.* 

You  may 'say  such  things  would  not  happen  at  home  in  England, 
but  they  have  happened.  We  know  that  600  women,  who  had  nothing 
whatever  the  matter  with  them,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hospital,  Devonport,  during  the  short  period  that  Mr.  Wolferstan  was 
house-surgeon  there,!  and  how  many  since  he  left  we  cannot  tell.  If 
ever  women  are  periodically  examined  again  in  England,  which  God 
forbid  ! it  is  clear  that  we  shall  be  told  that  they  are  all  iri  a fearful  state 
of  disease  owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  Acts.  It  is  a stale  trick;  but 
the  pro-Act  party,  whose  desire  to  maintain  and  extend  these  Acts 
amounts  to  an  insane  passion,  are  never  tired  of  trying  it  on,  and  as 
they  cannot  examine  women  they  now  tell  us  that  the  authorities  are 
at  their  wits’  ends  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  vast  mass  of 
disease  which  has  developed  among  the  men,  owing  to  the  suspension 
of  the  Acts.  I say,  in  face  of  these  facts,  I have  the  right  to  assume 
that  what  the  supporters  of  the  Acts  have  done  before  they  will  do 

* Bombay  Gazette,  Dec.  251I1,  1SS0. 

t See  Mr.  Wolferstan’s  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission. 
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again,  and  that  they  are  now  simply  manufacturing  statistics  in  order 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  favour  of  their  system. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  manufacture  statistics  ? Reader,  there 
is  nothing  so  easy.  Wherever  the  Acts  have  been  in  force,  there  has 
always  been,  for  well-known  reasons,  an  immense  amount  of  concealed 
disease  both  in  the  army  and  navy.*  Now  you  may  either  ignore  this 
mass  of  concealed  disease  or  get  at  it,  which  you  please.  If  you  ignore 
it,  there  will  be  very  little  disease  recorded,  and  outsiders  will  conclude 
that  the  system,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  been  most  brilliantly  success- 
ful. If,  however,  the  Acts  are  suspended,  and  you  wish  to  show  the 
disastrous  effects  of  such  interference,  then  you  must  parade  your 
men,  as  commanders  have  recently  done  in  the  subjected  districts,  and 
threaten  them  with  Courts  martial,  and  most  severe  punishments 
if  they  attempt  to  conceal  disease.  Then  you  must  employ  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers,  and  druggists,  to  report  all  who 
are  attempting  to  get  clandestine  treatment ; and  lastly  you  must  put 
upon  the  record  all  cases,  however  trivial  they  may  be,  and  you  will 
find  it  as  easy  as  easy  can  be,  to  double  and  treble  the  cases  at  will, 

* The  following  is  the  evidence  on  this  point,  extracted  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Blue  Book  Report  of  the  Commons’ Committee.  The  Chairman  asks 
Inspector  Smith,  whether  he  had  ground  for  believing  that  there  were  many 
diseased  soldiers  going  about,  who  had  not  given  themselves  up,  and  were  not 
in  hospital.  He  replies,  “ Yes,  I have  for  a considerable  time  been  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  many  men  are  at  large  who  are  diseased.”  Inspector 
Smith  induced  one  of  the  chemists  to  take  the  number  of  the  men  whom  he 
served  with  medicine  for  venereal  diseases,  and  handed  in  the  report,  which  is 
as  follows,  to  the  Committee : — On  Monday,  14th  June,  1S69,  there  were  16 
soldiers  applied  for  this  purpose;  on  Tuesday,  the  15th,  there  were  13; 
Wednesday,  the  l6lh,  there  were  17;  Thursday,  the  17th,  there  were  18; 
Friday,  the  18th,  there  were  n;  Saturday,  the  19th,  (here  were  23;  the  total 
ibeing  98  in  one  week.  There  were  four  chemists  in  Aldershot ; one  other 
shop,  the  Inspector  thought,  did  an  equal  trade,  and  two  others  not  quite  so 
much.  This  would  give  an  average  of  about  320  men  in  one  week,  at  Aider- 
shot  alone,  under  treatment  for  venereal  diseases,  contracted  under  the  pro- 
tecting provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  . Years  before  the  periodical 
examinations  were  discontinued,  not  one  of  these  cases  was  reported,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  disease  may  be  increased  by  hunting  such  cases  up,  and 
placing  them  on  the  register.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Navy  Report  for  1874, 
pages  6 and  9,  Staff-Surgeon  John  Cockin  says,  “ The  greater  part  of  cases  of 
disease  are  not  shown  by  the  returns.  Probably,  if  all  cases  of  this  disease  had 
Ibeen  placed  on  the  list,  the  numbers  would  have  been  trebled.”  How  easy, 
-hen,  it  would  be  to  treble  the  cases  if  you  had  an  object  in  doing  so  ! 


and  astonish  the  gobemouches,  and  believers  in  newspaper  statements, 

with  statistics  as  appalling  as  appalling  can  be. 

In  fact,  the  whole  system  is  a shameful  imposition,  a cruel 
and  disgusting  farce,  even  when  taken  on  the  lowest  ground,  and 

regarded  as  a purely  sanitary  measure.  . 

In  1855,  according  to  M.  Lecour,  there  were,  in  Ians,  i,83- 
inmates  of  tolerated  houses,  and  of  these  no  less  than  805  were 
suffering  from  disease  ; whilst  of  2,407  women  who  were  inscribed  but 
not  «hut  up  in  brothels,  only  13 7 were  found  to  be  diseased.  Again, 
,880,  there  were  ,,04,  inmates  of  brothels,  and  of  these  so;  were 
found  to  be  diseased  ; whilst  of  the  2,313  not  in  houses  only  io_ 

ffiund  to  be  suffering  from  venereal  affections.  This  isno  secret  ; every 

one  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter  is  well  aware  of  the  fac  . 
Mireur,  of  Marseilles,  for  instance,  in  his  well-known  work  on  pros  . . 
tution  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  too  cases  of  confirmed 
syphilitic  men,  half  among  his  private  patients  and  haif  among  t o 
at  the  hospital,  62  were  contracted  by  men  in  public  brothels 
resorted  to  those  places  believing  that  they  were  doubly  secure,  and 
38  only  to  women  who  were  either  inscribed  or  clandestine. 

Indeed,  M.  Fiaux,  in  the  recent  report  presented  to  the  Consol  Muni- 
cipal of  Paris,  says  that  29  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  reside  in  licensed 
houses,  and  are  frequently  examined,  are  diseased  ; 6 per  cent,  of  tho  e 
registered,  and  only  occasionally  examined  (owing  to  evasions);  and 
only  2.3  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  inscribed  at  all.  Puche  and  Four, 
nier’s  tables  quoted  in  Lancereauxs  work  on  syphilis,  show  that  of  ^3 
m«„  who  commcfed  true  syphilis  in  Pa, is,  owed  ,l,eir  .msfenunes 
to  public  prostitutes,  who,  if  such  regulations  were  woith  a rush,  would 
havl  been  free  from  disease  ; and  Dr.  Giersing,by  statistics  communi- 
cated to  the  recent  Hague  Congress,  showed  that  venereal  dishes  l*d 
doubled  in  twelve  years  at  Copenhagen  since  the  introduction of  t J 
system,  while  it  had  notably  diminished  in  towns  not  subJect  t0  ^ ' 
lation.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  and  the  Grand  Conned  of 
the  Seine  have  condemned  the  system.  The  Governments  o y 
and  Belgium  have  appointed  commissions  of  inquiry-,  u 1 ■ 

have  the  same  result.  At  Colmar,  in  Alsace,  the  regulation  sy  stem 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  health  of  the  troops  greatly 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland  the  most  eminent  medical  men  P'°cla 
loudly  the  inefficacy  of  inspection;  while  in  Spain,  a group  o m 
distinguished  gentlemen,  with  Castelar  at  their  head,  ia\e  sworn 
compass  its  downfall. 


